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FOREWORD 



On behalf of the National Centsr for Researoh in Vocational 
Iducation I am plsased to forward to the congress of tha United 
States, the Secretary of Education, and the Seoretary of Labor our 
first report on joint planning and coordination of programs 
conducted under the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act and 
the Job Training Partnership Act. The responsibility for this 
report was assigned to the National Centsr by the Perkins Act. 

This report describes how the officials responsible for 
administering the Perkins Act and the Job Training Partnership Act 
assessed the extent of joint planning and coordination taking 
place in their states and their assessments of the effectiveness 
of the provisions in the two acts intended to encourage 
coordination. 

The report would not have been possible without the 
cooperation of many individuals, particularly those who supplied 
the information that this report presents i 

o the directors of the state agencies that administer the 
two acts, 

© the chairpersons of the councils established by the acts, 

o state staff who completed mall questionnaires, and 

o vocational educators and employment and training 

administrators in 9 states and 26 service delivery areas 
who cooperated in site visits conducted by project staff. 

We also extend thanks to those who served on the technical 
panel that advised on the conduct of the study: Lynn Brant, 
blrector of Planning for Job Training PartnerBhip, Ohio (served as 
representative for Joan Hamnond former Deputy Administrator, Ohio 
Bureau of Employment Services) i James Caradonlo, Director of 
Vocational, Adult, and Alternative Education, Boston Public 
Schools; Joan Howard, Director of Employment and Training, 
Sullivan County, New York i Rodney Riff el. Program Development 
Specialist, National Education Association (formerly Program 
Manager Job Training, National Conference of State Legislatures) ; 
Robert Sorensen, State Director, Wisconsin Board of Vocational, 
Technical, and Adult Education; and David Stevens, Professor of 
Economics, University of Missouri-Columbia* 

Several individuals conducted reviews of drafts of this 
report. Reviewers external to the National Center included i 
Gorden Ascher, Assistant Commissioner, New Jersey Department of 
Education; Lawrence Baills, Senior Research Associate, Center for 
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JsSlcla?; nfS"S4^"5^1^^ university; and Ronald chandler. 

°^^"ftor of Vocational Education for Employment ah4 
w"-^!;"^* Department of Education. Intelnal JevtdSs mts 

ISoc?«?! National Center staff. Harry 5? la/' " 

for Fmn?nSS!i?"S^i°*"^?' consulted with the National C^i&^i^ 
iSLSr^D?™? planning and conducting this study? 

Former Director Patricia McNeil, Acting Director Carol Romi>o mA 
anriolSn-ST^^ Gordon were most supportive as wSri llepS 1 
and JoAnn Bitney of the Commission staff who also reviiwld t S 
kfnS?^ ^^^^ Economist, lesSt^ Sfi ^ "^"'^ 

kindly allowed pronect staff to eKamlne the riporto of £±mia 

Educaf^L^^';^^ "n- ^^P^^^^by the Office of Vocational and A4ult 
fn ?h! Sfii^'f ■ Department of Education. The report was p^SdiL 
M^r^f -^^'^^S^^^^"^"^ Policy Division which is directed by N 
ScSnJt«; ^taff included.. Morgan Lewisr Reslaron 

^i^i^ i Marilyn Ferguson, Program Assistant; 4nd MichSl d^rd 

pro?ect\err?oSS«S^5°°f^*^-« ^t^" worjced on t»^ 

iroi?«™ allJ ^ Program Associate; Gale Zmtmisw 

Hollenbeck, Senior Research Speeftliaf 
T^iJS? Tr°^^ll senior Research Specialist; and Deborah PlaSa^/ 
ChrlSiiJ*« -^"^ word processing for the report was perforS^ L 



Ray D, Ryan 

Exaautivs Dlrsotor 

The National Canter for 

Rsaearoh in Vocational Edud^tic^n 




EXECUTIVE SUI^IARY 



This report is the first of a series of congressionally 
mandated annual reports on joint planning and coordination of 
programs oonductad under the Carl Perkins Vocational EdUGation Act 
and the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) . This report 
describes how the officials responsible for Implementing the two 
acts assess the extent of joint planning and coordination taking 
place in their states^ as well as their assessment of the 
implementation and effectiveness of the provisions in the acts 
intended to foster coordination* The report is based on mail 
surveys of staff in the sl^.ate agencies that administer the two 
acts (72 percent response) , telephone interviews with the 
directors of these agencies (99 percent response) and with the 
chairpersons of the councils established by the acts (90 parcerit 
response)/ and site visits to 9 states and 26 service delivery 
areas. The data were collected from May to December 1986* 

The results obtained by these data collection activities are 
summarized in the form of a set of ^estions and answers on joint 
planning and coordination* A primary finding of the study is that 
the level of coordination in any state or locality is influenced 
by many factors. Consequently/ the data collected for this study 
reflected a wide variety of situations. The following questions 
and answers describe broad national tendencies: 



Ql, How extensive is joint planning under the. two 
acts? 

Al. There was very little joint planning of 

programs conducted during 1986* Because of 
the dates when the two acts were passed ^ there 
was little opportunity for joint planning* By 
any measure/ joint planning is the area 
requiring the most attention if coordination 
is to improve. 

Q2 * To what extent are JTPA clients rec eiving 
instruction or other serv'ices from public 
vocational education institutions ? 

A2, The data this study was able to collect do not 
allow a precise answer to this question* The 
available data suggest that a large proportion 
of JTPA clients are served by public 
vocational education, especially in rural 
areas and smaller cities. In large urban 
areas, alternative service providers such as 
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Gomnunity-based organizations and proprietary 
sohools are usad more than public 
institutions* Even in the large urban areas ^ 
however^ there often was coordination that was 
not apparent from a review of subcontractors. 
Community-based organizations^ for example^ 
somstimas conducted JTPA-fundad training in 
public vocational facilities or paid tuition 
for community collega programs with JTPA 
funds. In the site visits for tha study ^ all 
public schools that were contactad had some 
relationship with a JTPA program. 



Q3 , Is the a percent Bet^a.^ lda of JTPA title XTA 
funds ^romotj ng coordination ? ~ ^ 

A3. In most states the 8 parcent set-aside has 
improvad communication and ancQuragad joint 
affort. The 8 percent funds ware ganerally 
raportad to have providad larvlces that 
otherwisa would not have baan availabla. Very 
faw of these funds ^ however^ are being used in 
ways that increase tha institutional capacity 
of the two systems to work together. in some 
states^ the 8 percent funds have produced more 
conflict than coordination, but relatively few 
of the respondents (1? percent from vocational 
education, 11 percent from jtpa) reported the 
a percent funds had an overall negative effect 
on the quality or level of coordination in 
their states. 



Q^' How affective are the other p rovi ^iens in th^ 
two act^ that are intended to ancouraae joint 
Planning and c oordination? ~ 

A4. The provisions, such as the use of the same 

occupational information system, and a common 
member on the councils for the two systems, 
have been implemented in almost all states. J 
majority of tha respondents, usually by a 
ratio of 2 to 1 or more, report that these 
provisions have improved coordination. 



What ara the main factors discouraging or 
hlnderincr coord ination? " " 
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A5. The differences in the purposes and sources of 
funding for voQational education and JTPA 
discourage coordination. The employment and 
training system is largely federally funded 
and directed primarily toward individuals with 
special employinent related problems , ^ JTPA 
agencies attempt to influence educational 
institutions to direct more services to the 
needs of disadvantaged individuals. Those who 
administer vocational education believe that 
if it is to remain a mainstream institution, 
it must serve the majority of individuais who 
are not disadvantaged as well as direct 
special services to those with the most 
difficult problems. Over 90 percent of 
vocational education funding comes from state 
and local sources. 



Q6 . Can the factors inhibiting c oordination be 
eliminated or minimized ? 

A6. Barriers that arise because of insufficient 
contact between the systems can be overcome 
through greater sharing of information and by 
providing incentives for joint activities. 
Barriers that arise because of the 
certification role of schools are more 
difficult to overcome . 

Q7 , Does an educational institution acting as a JTPA 
administrative entity f acilitate coordination? 

A7, There are some advantages in an educational 
Institution acting as an administrative 
entity. There are also risks that competing 
priorities can obscure the focus on the 
primary missions of either the institution or 
JTPA. 



The overall conclusion of the study is that many JTPA clients 
are receiving instruction in public vocational education programs, 
but in most cases this is not as a result of joint planning - 
instead, JTPA officials decide the kinds of training to be 
provided—sometimes with the participation of vocational educators 
as members of JTPA state and local councils^-and public vocational 
institutions are often selected to provide this training. The 
exception to this generalization is for programs funded under the 
JTPA 8 percent set-aside. For these programs the legislation 
requires a cooperative agreement, and this often leads to joint 
planning in the developing of these agreements. 
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A substantial majority (over 70 careeni-^ 4.u^ 

discouraging coordination involvl IStSiacJJSn 

more r.sponsivl to th« neSds f? institutions 
concerns are In.vitSls? underservaa individuals, turf 

PoUgY options 

and vSSi^Ja^^liScf j f f r:?SILsr'r?Se^|p:Si°ST ■ "^""^"^ 

awareness of the naed fnn- ir^^^^fi^Z- appears t© ba an increased 

JTPA and Psrkfn; intanlll ?o If iter^SoArd^SfJ • °' Provisions in 

have been implemented aSd to Jj^. reported to 

major exceptioS to this lenLafi?;??"^ ^ positiv. effect: The 
Planning. generalization is m the area of joint 

Joint Planning 

Review and comment by Jtpa ret5r«ser>-ha-n™= ^ a. 

local applications for vocational S5»«?- *^^°" Pl^^s and 

be improving coordination? in fLt Shai"?!.'""^^-" t° 
raises a^ectations thal"ire nof iSiflifSa^^lhrneref^r;^" 
to be mora detrimental than helpful to cloklmtion. ^^ ^P^^"" 

consiii?gHiiiif • ^''^•^ ^^^^ congress may want to 

(or) 

a vernor s coordination and special services plan 
l^intT^^^ ^? SI tt^^^ agencies-'^espoLL^: LTt\e 
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Of the three, the option with the most potential to stimulate 
^oint Planning is to reserva funds for jointly submxtted plans. 
ThiS Jtion wluld to. vigorously, opposed by . representatives of both 
i"^temS If the advantages claimed for Domt planning are to be 
?illi?ed however, incentives and sanctions are necessary to 
wSrcSme'thrSoStrainta that discourage agencies from becoming 

involved . 

The U.S. Secretaries of Education and Labor could encourage 
ioint planning and provide a model of coordination by jointly 
1 Siding dSmonltrat iln pro j ects . These proj pts would b. f warded 
on a clmpetitive basis to states and eligible local recipients 
that submitted jointly planned proposals featuring innovative 
coordination of the Perkins Act and JTPA. 

state options . State administrators who are willing to 
^ase their inv olvement in joint planning could establish 



increase their involvement in joint planning couxq m^u^u^^^^ 
igreeSents for representatives from both systems to serve on each 
planning learns. ^ "ates in^which the clima^^^^^ 



others* planning reams. a^a\.mm j.xi wiij.w** ^ 
aareement is not present may want to call upon third-party 
alslSance lo implove the relationships betwn the two systems 
The council of State Planning and Policy Agencies, Washington, DC 
and the K&ctering Foundation, Dayton, Ohio, provide such 
assistance. 

T.ocal option s. Private Industry Councils (PICs) which want 
to wo rk more clos ely with public vocational institutions should 
consider recruiting influential vocational |f;i°a*^J^ as members. 
An active vocational educator serving as ? . mei^er was ^s^jlly 
found in SDAs where there was a good relationship between JTPA and 
vocational education, 

nata Heeds 

It is rfflcommended that the U.S. Department of labor examine 
the feasibility of requiring an item on the individual client 
record that would categorize the primary service provider for a 
client. The study e.ricountered considerable difficulty m 
IbtSning data onthe number of JTPA clients who ^•^^ f^^^ ,^ 
public vlcational education. The number receiving such service is 
In objective indicator of coordination The determination of the 
primary provider could be made at termination and added to the 
ilS^Sello document termination. Individnal data could be 
aggregated into the JTPA annual status report. 
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CHAPTER 1 



THE ISSUl AND Y'HE STUDY 



The Carl D. ^erlcins Vocational Edueation Act (P.L* 98-524) 
was passed in Oatobar 1984, 2 years after the Jot Training 
Partnership Act (P.Lc 97-^300). These two laws authorize and 
define the priniary federal roles in the developiaent ©f the 
nation's labor force. The stateinents of purpose of the two acts 
highlight both their similarities and their differences. The 
Perkins Act lists nine separate purposes and begins with the 
words "to assist the States. The Job Traiiiing Partnership Act 
(JTPA) has two purposes contained in one statement and begins 
with the words "to establish programs." 

The differences in these initial words demonstrate that 
vocational education, like all of education, is a state and local 
function that the federal government assists to achieve certain 
broad national goals, JTPA, in contrast, is a federal program 
implemented by state and local governmerts with fsderaX funds and 
in accordance with federal regulations. Despite these 
differences, the federal purposes in the two acts are highly 
similar: both acts emphaBiEe providing services tc individuals 
who have characteristics that limit their opportunities in the 
labor market. This is the sole purpose of JTPA, and, through the 
targeting of funds to uLk designated population groups, it is the 
primary purpose of the Perkins Act, 

As the purposes of the federal vocational education and 
employment and training legislation have converged, so have rhe 
provisions intended to foster coordination of programs conducted 
under these acts. Riff el (1981) reviewed the history of this 
convergence prior to JTPA, The passage of that act and then the 
Perkins Act added to the tendencies toward convergence which he 
had identified. JTPA contaihs eight specific references to the 
prevailing vocational education legislation^ and several other 
provisions, such as sections 107(c) and 123, designed to increase 
communication and interaction between the two systems. 

Section 107(c) requires the administrative entities estab- 
lished under JTPA that use training agencies other than 
"appropriate education agencies" to demonstrate that the 
alternatives "would be more effective or woixld have greater 



iThe Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended, was the 
legislation when JTPA was passed. The Perkins Act amended JTPA 
to replace all references to the 1963 act with references to the 
Perkins Act. 



l°«2r^growlh'"''^K;tlon f |f l^P^^ts • aontinued occupational and 

?t J -f Section 123 reserves 8 parcent of ^h^ -h^^i^ tta 

allotment for the governor to provide financ?«? tlJ^tJi^iJ^'' 




Itifi iJn^^J?^^^^*"^^ through cooperative agreements between the 
state education agency, jtpa adminiatrative entities and 
education agencies, if appropriate. enrities, and lodaX 

fLewil^igaSf^^^S^r ^^^^""^ 22 specific references to jtpa 
council on vocational education shall also be a private 

coordination with relevant JTPA programs and ha aililahf 2 

fSrS^^?" '^"^ appropriate admSlstSatlJe enWtv of 

the service delivery area (seo.ll5[a] [b]) entity of 

Which ii respoSsibjriir J^PAf^f^'r^^S^i^fed^aJtv^Sdir ' . 

n?LS^^^^ 
disad^anilSJd'^prop?: targeted to the needs of 

Those Who administer vocational education believe that- 4^ I't- 
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serve all segments of society, and they note that over 9 0 percent 
of the funds for these programs come from state and local 
souroee. Vocational educators feel they know how to deliver 
training and sometimes consider suggestions from JTPA agencies to 
be inoursions on their legitimate areas of expertise. 

Some of the intrusion perceived by vocational educators is 
due to the performance standards incorporated in JTPA programs* 
Performance standards are a new concept in federal legislation 
and even though the Perkins Act was passed after JTPA, 
performance standards were not required for vocational programs- 
Through performance-based contracting, however, agencies which 
provide services to JTPA clients are held to the same standards 
the administrative entity must meet. This contributes to the 
perception among vocational educators that JTPA is trying to tell 
it how to run its programs. Some schools simply refuse to enter 
into perf ormance^based contracts. 

Figure 1,1 is an attempt to depict graphically the areas of 
separate and shared concern in the federal, state, and local 
purposes in vocational education and JTPA, The circles are drawn 
in proportion to the approximate funding of the systems from the 
three sources. State and local vocational education eKpenditures 
in 1986 are estimated to be about $11 billion. Federal JTPA 
allocations were approximately $3,5 billion and federal 
vocational education allocations approximately $900 million. The 
three circles are drawn in these proportions. 

The JTPA circle overlaps about 2 0 percent tha state and 
local vocational education circle. This indicates that 
approximately 2 0 percent of vocational education students are 
from families in poverty (Campbell et al. 1986) * The federal 
vocational education circle overlaps entirely the state and local 
circle and about 60 percent the JTPA circle. 

The federal purposes in vocational education are to increase 
the access to quality programs by individuals who have tradition- 
ally been underserved and to improve the quality of all pro-^ 
grams. To ensure that access to quality programs is increased, 
the Perkins Act requires that 57 percent of the basic state grant 
must be spent en six specified underserved population groups # 
This is highly consistent with the purpose of JTPA, hence the 
overlap of the federal vocational education circle with the JTPA 
circle. 

If the circles in figure 1*1 had been drawn to reflect the 
federal investment in employment and training a few years 
earlier, the circle for the legislation that preceded JTPA the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CITA) , would have been 
about the same si^e as the one for state and local vocational 
education. In fiscal year 1981, the last year in which public 
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service employment was funded, GETS appropriatiors 
however, woS^d'^hlvrblln^^vJi"?--*"^^"""^^"^^-^ education; 



were $S 



million. Tha dsgrae of overlai 

nirt^^^:rd\i^t ?K„" iriie^^SSa-i; ^S^-o^nin,- received 




Figure 1.1. Overlap of federal, state, and local purposes In vocational edueatlon and JTPA 



communication and computation skills, instruct fin S job seeking 
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and job holding skills as well as specif ic job skills, 
vosatienal educators tend to limit the terra training to 
instruotion in skills for spacific jobs. The typiQal v^fational 
program, a vocational sducator wauld argue, is not training but 
education. Such a program doss not prepare a student for a 
specific job but for an oooupational area which can lead to many 
related jobs. These are more than semantic squabbles. They 
reflect basic differences in outlook that lie at the heart of ^ 
many ©f the difficulties in coordinating employment and training 
with vocational eduoation. In the ne^t section of this chapter 
some of the major prior studies of coordination are summarized. 



Previous studies 

Coordination of separate programs serving similar clients 
has intrinsic appeal. coordination seems to be inherently "good" 
promising better service by using the strongest features of 
separate systems, reducing duplication and lowering costs. With 
this inherent appeal, it is not surprising that calls for "better 
coordination" are among the most freguent recommendations for 
improving human service programs (Pressman and Wildavsky 1984) . 
Nor is it surprising that there have been several studies of the 
coordination of employment and training programs conducted under 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) with 
vocational education . 

Most of the studies conducted prior to JTPA documented the 
difficulties of aligning the bottom-^up, state and locally funded 
and directed vocational education system with the top-down, 
federally funded and directed employment and training system 
(Bailis 1983; Drewes 1980; Ketron, Inc. 1981; U.S. Conference of 
Mayors 1981) , Wilkins and Brown (1981) conclude, for e^cample, 
that 



the experience of the last several years suggests that the 
ability of the Federal government to leverage State and 
local education programs with small amounts of grant funding 
for manpower programs is very limited (p. 42) . 

Riff el (1981) observes I 



Coordination is difficult to achieve because the systems to 
be coordinated are diverse, fragmented, and complex (p. 43) • 
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Starr, et al. (1980) reports 



Respondents reported wide variations in the perceived 

SI?r*^D?f • vocational education and 

CETA. Differences m obaectives or philosophy were 
considereol significant impedimc.nts to this relat ilnlhip . 

perspectives of vocational educators, CETA focuses 
on short-term skill development with the objective of 
placing an individual in unsubsidized employment as soon a« 
possible. Vocational educators prefer tl place moJe 
iSSnJl * cluster of skills or preparing 

students with an m-depth orientation to a carSer field 

va?«!^S5^\^^^?^^*-^^?" indicated skepticism toward tha 
T^i'JJ^^^.^^^^t-term skill programs which they regarded as 
insufficient preparation for the world of work. ^ ° 

35® 9=^^ staff felt that vocational education 

unSii?lL^J^ ^S^^^^^S^^i vocational education ^1^=^^^°^ 

unwilling to share its turf (or expertise) with other 
trW^k^^ vocational education is more fStSested 

m CETA dollars than m cita clients (pp. 21-22). 

This basic philosophical difference between the ^mnio%rmmn¥ 

dSJlni^lh^"^ • education system! 5as St l?!^^le%v?lent 

during the site visits for the present study. evident 

Despite these difficulties, several of these mi-^tfRi^^ 

if Hlf do??^ "^^ jven the most conservativi estflaies, ^Jhl kow 
?fs educational institutions is very larSe" 

^'s^^^^^^^i^^!^,^^^^^ "Viewed li. Slionif 



indLfff studies selected for review in this report 

indicate that coordination between ClTA and vocational 
education is improving. Progress toward stronger iJSkages 
between programs throughout the country appear! to be the 
?onaiLf« Sr??*^ factors, including the ISndate frim 
ciTA anI vofJv^^?®^F' dedication, and resourcefulness of 
CETA and vocational education administrators who are foraino 
good working relationships (p. 9) . rorgmg 

iQOA^'^S® last major study of coordination under cita (Bailis 
1984 found that of nine different public and private aSencies 
and institutions, vocational education and other pSbfic^IdScat ion 
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prograins generally had the best relationships with prime 
sponsors. The study was condiiated in 50 localities and assessed 
coordination as refleGted by indioators sueh as rating scales^ 
perceived need for improvamsnt in coordination^ presence of 
meohanlsms to promote coordination, subcontracts, and agency-- 
specifio indicators (e.g*, use of public education to provide 
classroom training) . 

On all of these indicators, vocational education and other 
public education programs cams out at or near the top of the nine 
groups. For example vocational education had input into planning 
with 8 6 percent of the prime sponsors. The next highest were 
private employers and the employment service tied at 81 percent. 
On perceived need for improvement in coordination, 31 percent of 
the prime sponsors saw a need concerning vocational education, 
and 3 8 percent saw a need regarding other public education 
programs. For other public agencies the figures were the Work 
Incentive Program, 39 percent; Emplo^ent Service, 4 0 percent; 
and welfare agencies, 50 percent. Other groups, such as private 
employers and proprietary schools, were not included in this 
question. 

Bailis (1987b) repeated this study with the service delivery 
area (SDA) administrative entitles that had replaced the prime 
sponsors in the 55 areas surveyed. In comparing the last year of 
CETA with JTPA program year 1985, most SDA administrators did not 
perceive an Increase in coordination with vocational education or 
other public education agencies. For vocational edvicatlon 50 
percent gave the same rating, 14 percent gave higher and 3 6 
percent gave lower ratings. There was little change in 21 
objective measures of coordination, but some of the data suggest 
an Increase in the nmnber of participants receiving occupational 
skill training in public education faellltieB, 

Other evidence of vocational education^JTPA coordination 
also reflects considerable service to JTPA clients by public 
education* The National Alliance of Business conducts annual 
surveys of SDAs established under JTPA, The 1984 and 1985 
surveys found 92 percent and 85 percent of the SDAs used public 
education to provide classroom training (National Alliance of 
Business 1984, 1986). 2 

The main focus of coordination studies Involving vocational 
education since the passage of JTPA has been section 123, This 
section is titled "State Education Coordination and Grants" in 
the legislation and directs the governor to use 8 percent of a 

2The 1985 figures were lower than 1984 for all training 
agencies. Coimunity'-based organlEatlons, for example, dropped 
from 56 to 40 percent* 



less spJSifrj-lJ^^uS^rin jijraccISrr^ri??^^ education. The 

?Sfa'«i« ?o IhS^aivi^i'?;^*??,?''."""''*'^ eohools". Through 

•Kp.r?eSal%3ar Jha^allSlLraJf "^^^ T^^^ "^^^^^ states have 

appears to ba a IrLtL lovkSt tLiil^LSS""^?^^* '^^^^^ 
attributed this not onlv ?^ h 2^ coordination. Hickey 

aside but the SstronriiglSlllLrlanda^^ P^rosnt slt- 

Hahn, and Oaterman MatSf 5^5 f mandate" in both acts. Darr, 

of the"%e?laS?" inlteid^ty^Ltllll^^Lf"*""*^" ^"^^^ 

.odei. .or ^^^^u.^u^^r^^m'^^ti^, 

19B6)^^^^J''^^L^^^^i-on CAleg^ia and Flgueroa, 
virtually idantioal to 1thSl"j|||'pLtLlp^^^ 

also IxLSef f-^^^ Of ..P. 

SrcaAt |"">.^«^°"b«d the distributiln Inf usagi the 1°°^' 
percent funda m a section titled, "The Vocational EdScSion set- 
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Asides". This designation would be vigorously disputed by most 
JTPA adminiatrators who would be quiok to point out that the 
legislative language refers to "any State education agency 
responsibla for sducation and training" , not to vocational 
education. Cook and his field associates detected a "drift 
toward more involvement on the part of SDAs" in the uaa of 8 
psrcent funds. Cook et al, also offer the observation that the 
Perkins Act "seems to be bringing about more cooperation at the 
State and local levels between JTPA and the vocational educatior 
agencies" (p* 2-26) . iim is a finding with which the evidence 
to be presented in th^: .ollowing chapters concurs. 



Mandated Study 

The continuing concern of Congress with bridging the 
differences between the systems is reflected in the many 
legislative provisions designed to link them together. To ensui 
that it has information on how well the systems are coordinatinc 
Congress added to the Perkins Act a new responsbility for the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Iducation to report 
annually on joint planning and coordination. The actual wordinc 
is as follows! 

The National Center shall^-(8) after consultation with 
the National Commission for Employment Po2 icy, report 
annually to the Congress, the Secretary of Education 
and the Secretary of Labor on the extent, efficiency, 
and effectiveness of joint planning and coordination 
under this Act and the Job Training Partnership Act 
(sec. 404[b]). 

As this is the first of these mandated reports, it was 
considered appropriate to determine how the individuals 
responsible for implementing the two acts defined coordination 
and went about trying to accomplish it in their states. 
This report presents data from state administrators and council 
chairpersons for the JTPA and vocational education systems that 
describe the extent of joint planning and coordination occurrinc 
in their states and their assessments of the effectiveness of tl 
methods that have been established to facilitate joint planning 
and coordination. No attempt was made in this first year study 
to assess the efficiency of these methods. The report also 
examines the extent to which the various provisions in the^ 
legislation designed to encourage joint planning and coordinati< 
have been implemented and the perceived effectiveness of these 
provisions. This information was collected during May to 
December 1986. During this time JTPA programs were completing 
their second program year and entering their third. Programs 
assisted by the Perkins Act were completing their first year an< 
entering their second* The results thus reflect a fairly early 
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picture of the implementation of the ioint Dlannir.rr 
coordination provisions t>,i = Z*-^^^ i ? planning and 

supplamanted Sith latS irof e!tf Jlliirio If °f™^^"" 

areas. The specific <^i^ati^oi't^^4'^l^^^----y 



To determine how key individuals responsible for 
ooSSt^?;^ «flucjtlon and jtpa programs pircJile 
coordination and joint planning activities 



o To assess the implenientation and effectiveness n-F ^^v,^ 
coordination mechanisms in the two acis ^ ''^^-^ 

° arrangements or procedures that 

SilfimpeliSStr" -..-tioni for'SfSiSSlLg 

inforlSforprlsenleS-fn'thf ^^^^ ^"^^^ °" the 

the service leff^Srf area JeveH o^Jr i S*'^* ^^^^ collected at 

Condu otinq frhe Study 

in eight of the states selectel fS si?. 9, more states. 

aSfrTlnA^f ^^^^ -Pitaf a^riS^jLee'se^l^f llli^^;/^-^- 

"at", 'f °»okr:Sirp=^u!^t%J%'le%'' S.^r^^^i"?" ^iet l^dl 

they are organized to adminiStSr ^tpIH^ f variations in the way 
One state each was selectid f« ?>,f « ?^ vocational education, 
tions of the eouniry? twi ?n thi loulS^ Mountain sec- 

two in the Northeast tL fiSi|-f°2**' .J""" ^" Midwest and 
to Ohio. ^11 r..^ona.^Jtii^^^/^^^^ ^^^^ 
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promised that thair individual responses would bm confidential 
and prasented only as summary statistics. 

Three of the states that were originally selected for site 
visits declined to participate in the study. Two of them gave as 
their reason the low level of vocational education-JTPA co- 
ordination existing in their states. The third gave other rea- 
sons. All three of these states participated in the mail and 
telephone data collection. The answers on the questionnaires 
from these states reflect a lower level of coordination than in 
the states that were visited. These differences suggest that 
coordination in the states that participated in the site visits 
is somewhat higher than in the nation overall. Of the 2 6 SDAs 
selected within the 9 states visited, the administrative entity 
of one declined to cooperate with the study. 

The mail questionnaires were designed to obtain information 
on the methods used to link the two systems, the implementation 
of the provisions in the two acts, the factors encouraging and 
discouraging coordination and perceived benefits resulting from 
coordination. Most of the questions in the questionnaires sent 
to the agencies responsible for JTPA and vocational education 
were identical except that the references to the other agency 
were reversed. That is, the JTPA questionnaire referred to 
relationships with vocational education and the vocational 
education questionnaire referred to relationship with JTPA. 

The questions used in the telephone interviews were mainly 
open-ended. They dealt primarily with how the respondents 
defined coordination, the activities in which they felt they had 
had the most and the least success in coordination, and the 
factors influencing coordination activities. 

Data collection effort stopped at the end of December 1986. 
At that time, the response rates shown in table 1.1 had been 
obtained at the state level by mail, telephone, and personal 
interview during site visits. Although the number of states 
returning the mail questionnaires is the same for vocational and 
JTPA agencies, these were not all the same states. Both agencies 
returned the questionnaires in 26 states. For the remaining 10 
from each system, 1 of the agencies responded but its counterpart 
did not. 
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TABLE 1.1 



STATE-XilVEL DATA 
COLLECTION HESULTS 



Instrimsnt 


Vooational 
Education 


JTPA 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Mail qusstionnaira 


36 


72 


36 


72 


Diractor interview 


49 


98 


50 


100 


Chairpsrson 
intarview 


46 


92 


44 


88 



m addition to the responses shown in table 1 i 239 

lie?d"lLrof^hr?.'';" ^onduct.d during the site visits and the 
C fi test of the instruments. At the state-level these were 
held with staff from both the vooational education and ItpI 

vIJSJtSLf''^"'^^?.'^^^ directors of the state councils on 

vocational education and the state job training coordinatiL 

some states Interviews were held with "third party" 
respondents—individuals knowledgeable about both systems bSt not 
^^"-y.^^^^^.^^^ either. It was not possiSle^to flentify 

wele itfirSi^i'' "^"^ the/were identiillSMLy 

were staff from the governor's office, the legislature, and s*-ate 
agencies not responsible for either of the actsT In |ianSing"thI 
stjdy It was thought such third party respondents might Se Sire 
objective observers of the coordination between vocational 
education and JTPA. m those states where they were in?erviewed 
he?L;^r;>,''°'^ positive in their description of refatiSnsKpI ' 
between the systems and less likely to report problems. 

At the SDA level. Interviews were held with the staff of the 
administrative entity and, if separate, the staff of the private 
industry council (pic) , with the Pic chairperson aSd with^an 
education member of the PIC. Interviews wire also held with 
ant thl^^i^^ institutions offering vocational education in the 
SDA. Attempts were made to identify institutions that were 
heavily involved m providing services to JTPA particinants as 
well as those with little or no Involvement. rilllSiSn of 

the contact between JTPA and public education is that it was 
difficult to find schools with no Involvement In JTPA programs 
In soma oases, however, this involvement was limited to referring 
students Who might be eligible for title IIB summer youth ^ 
programs. 
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To supplaiEient the systematic data collectior, announceinents 
©f the study ware run in the newslftUl^^^s uoT i«ast ©f the pr©fes- 
si©nal ass©aiatians inv©lved in v©cati©nal educati©n and employ^ 
ment and training, euch as the Jtoerican Association ©f C©imunlty 
and Junior Collegss and the National Alliance ©f Business. These 
announcaments requastad nominations ©f programs and locations 
where the tw© systems were working well t©gether. In response to 
these announcements, 17 programs were nominated. Follow-up 
telephone calls were made to the individuals involved in these 
pr©grams on b©th the JTPA and vocational education sides, and 
brief descriptions were developed ab©ut the programs and the 
conditions that appear to facilitate coordination* 

The Information collected by these apprcaches Is presented 
in chapters 2, 3, and 4. Chapter 2 describes c©©rdlnati©n prac- 
tices in the states* It discusses the respective roles of JTPA 
and vocational education, the resp©ndents' definitions of effec- 
tive c©©rdlnati©n, the methods used to coordinate, and the 
factors that Influence the prccess either negatively ©r posi- 
tively. Chapter 3 addresses the specific provisions in the two 
acts. The most powerful ©f these — the 8 percent set-aside f©r 
coordination — receives the most attenti©n* Other pr©visi©ns 
discussed Include the planning and review prccedures and the 
roles ©f the state councils in fostering c©©rdinatlon. chapter 4 
presents the characteristics ©f programs where JTPA and 
vocational education work well together* 

Chapter 5 assesses the Information presented the previous 
chapters and presents overall conclusions on the ciegree to which 
coordination is actually happening* On the basis of these 
c©nclusi©ns, suggestions for Improving coordination are made to 
the vari©us parties concerned with making it happen* 
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CHAPTER 2 
DESCRIBING COORDINATION 



The word "eoordination" has a deGeptively aimpla appear- 
anoe. People should be mutually eupportiva rather than 
oontradlato^* People should not worlc at oroBs- 
purposes, ^e partioipants in any particular activity 
should contribute to a co^on purpose at toe right time 
and in the right MQount to aohieve coordination* 

The quote that introduoea this chapter Lm from Prsssman and 
Wlldavsky's (1984) book Implementation (p. 133) , which reports on 
the attempts to implement an economic development program designed 
to increase minority employment. It is obvious that Pressman and 
WildaVBky are setting up a strawman. Coordination, as these 
authors quickly demonstrate, is not simple or easy to achieve, and 
there is considerable disagreement (Baiiis 1983; Ketron, Inc. 
1981; Rogers and Whetten 1982) over its definition. The present 
study did not attempt to impose a definition- Instead it asked 
the individuals responsible for vocational educational and JTPA at 
the state level to describe how they attempt to coordinate their 
programs and their assessments of the factors that influence these 
efforts* This chapter presents the results that these questions 
produced. 

The chapter begins with a discussion of how the respondents 
perceive the respective roles and responsibilities of JTPA and 
vocational education. The respondents were asked to describe what 
effective coordination means to them and how they rate the degree 
of coordination being achieved in their states. The second sec- 
tion discusses the methods being used at the state level to link 
the two agencies and the feasibility of more extensive coordlna* 
tlon. The last section examines the factors that the respondent 
reported as influencing coordination both positively and 
negatively. 

Roles and Responsibilities 

The questions on the respective roles and responsibilities of 
JTPA and vocational education were asked in the context of a state 
plan for economic development # The respondents—the directors of 
the agencies that administer JTPA and the Perkins Act and the 
chairpersons of the councils established under these acts — were 
asked if there was a plan for statewide economic development that 
delineates the respective roles of JTPA and VQcational education. 
In states where there were such plans, the respondents were asked 
to describe the distinctive roles specified for the two systems as 
well as areas where they should work together. In states that did 
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not have such plans, the respondents were asked how thev thmm 
II';^;^ separate roles and areas whare^volaSonal 

:f ate had JS'^/^^'' together. The answers on whethS? a ^ 

«J J 2?^ economic development plan that apacificallv del?n- 
tablf f'^, differed somewhat Scross agenlSi (SSi^lpplMlx 

table A-i).3 Vocational directors were a little more l±kl?v JJ! 

ItLf thJi-^^**^^ but most BtSti: S?d not hive 

plans that were clearly communicated to the respondents ?wJ 
thirds of the agency directors (69 percent^ indfcalld liere Sere 
no plans or the plans were being developed or there werJ LnSrIl 
state level approaches to economic development. In oth" SSrll 
there were not specific plans. The answers from the counci? 
chairpersons paralleled those of the directors. c°uncil 

Regardless of whether an economic development clan ^y-i «^ 
of 4hf ""^^^ distinct impressions among s la o I thJ reSoSlen?s 
SIpI vocational educaSfIn and 

JTPA (appendix table A-2) . Among those who described the leoJrate 
responsibilities, vocational education was primarily seen JJ^^"^^ 

ifladvaSlaaed'' IP'?'"^ ^^"^ *^ ^^^^"^ tSe ecLoliSa??y 
disadvantaged. About one-fifth of the vocational directors a ■■ 
stressed that vocational education is for evelyonelSe Second 
vocational *fd„^''^ was economic development/and lome also sSw 
^SSS 5 i education playing a role in this. Several of the 
respondents also saw JTPA as offering on-the-job tralnlL and 

ivSl! "tSrSatt"'" ^^^^^ =li«nts with aiproprfa?e"L?5?ces 
?hriour IlLis!-""" perceptions was fairly similar acjoss 

shoui?'So>-S^J®* tu^ ^" ^^'i^^ vocational education and JTPA 

mg, m general, as a focus for working together? ' tram- 



3There are two sets of appendix tables. The first set 
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Effective CQordinatlon 



After the rsspondentB had described the respective r^.les and 
reeponeibilities of JTPA and vocational education^ they were asked 
the follawing question: 

Interagency coordination means different things to 
different people. What does "sffective" interagency 
coordination mean to you; that is, what joint activities 
might sffective coordination involve? 

Some scholars of interorganizational relationships make a 
distinction batwaen cooperation and coordination based on the 
nature of the goals to be achieved (Rogers and Whetten 1982) * If 
agencies work together to help each other achieve their separate 
goals, their relationship is that of cooperation. If the goals 
are shared and the organisations work together to achieve them, 
their relationship is one of coordination. The agency directors 
and council chairpersons interviewed for this study did not make 
these distinctions. To them, coordination included a range of 
relationships from information sharing to jointly planned and 
funded projects. 

These varied responses were grouped as shown in table 2.1. 
This is a sumnary table and the detailed responses are in appendix 
table 2*1* Most respondents referred to mors than one factor of 
coordination, consequently the categories in the table exceed 100 
percent* The vocational education representative gave more than 
two factors, on the average, and the JTPA respondents slightly 
less than two. 

Joint planning and informing each other were the top two 
elements of coordination across all four groups, with the 
vocational representatives more likely to mention them than their 
JTPA counterparts. More of the agency directors than council 
chairs listed joint funding as an element of coordination* The 
council chairs, in turn, were more likely to refer to a policy 
commitment to work together and to effective use of resources* 
The linkage procedures mentioned were such things as cooperative 
agreements, cross-referral of clients, and shared facilities. 
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TABLE 2.1 



7.^ EFPECTIVE INTERAGENCY COORDINATION 

AS SEEN BY AGENCY DIRECTORS AND COUNcff SlRPERSONS 



Faotors Reported 



Joint activities 
Communications 
Institutional policies 
Linkage procedures 



Base for percentages 



Percentage Mentioning 
Element Listed 



Agency 
Directors 



VE 



115a 

69 
54 
10 



49 



JTPA 



Council 

Chairs 



VE 



70 
62 

52 
6 



50 



69 
74 
70 
9 



46 



52 
58 
71 
7 



44 



than once (see appendix table 2.1). 



what ffS^"?,- ^^ cu rrent 1 ^y^i . onoe the 
What effective coordination meant to th 
assume that this was the best pSsslbll 
10. They were then asked to think of a 



respondents had described 
mm, they were asked to 
-situation with a rating of 
situation where there was 
1. Using this scale, they 
vocational education- JTPA 
1 presents a graph of the 



the ratings in figure 21 , tendency was reflected In 

3 and onll 2 gave^a ratii; o?^n ^ respondents gave a rating below 
upper half of the scali >,i " ^"Ponses clustered in the 

rating for the IfrecSori and frequent) 
persons. The sianlarl livfafions whll^,''''^ for the ohair= 

the ratings, were low 2 ' ^hioh measure variability in 

among the^ratlngs w2re Sso iL ? to 2.03. Correlations 
Which affectiv/loorIfnat!on'Sas^lSI!Sed? - ""^^^ "^^^ i» 
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12 3 4 5 6 7 



8 



9 10 



Best 
Possible 
Coordination 

Ralinos of Level of Coordination 



No 

Coordination 



Figure 2.1* Avsrase ratings of current levels of vooational education-JTPA 
ooordinatlon by agency directors and council chairpersoni. 



Has .aoordirjatlon imprevad ? The respondantB not only agreed 
on tha Isval of coordination in thair statae, but most also agraad 
that it has improved sinca JTFA raplacad tha Comprehansiva Employ-^ 
mant and Training Act* Comparisons of ourrent conditions with 
thosa undar CETA could, of coufsa, only be made by individuals who 
had experianca with both aots, Tha answars of raspondants who had 
such expsrienca are shown in figura 2.2. 
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Figure 2.2. Changes In level of coordination since JTPA replaced CETA 



Note: Percentages are based on number responding who had experience under CETA and 
could make comparisons. 



The question did not ask directly if coordination had in- 
creased or decreased. Instead it asked in what ways has the 
SSH^^^S' i®r;^ °' coordination changed since JTPA replaced 
CETA? About three-quarters of each group responded by saying 
^SlP^i® i^^®"" ^f"®- or higher quality of coordination under 
JTPA or Qited examples of increased coordination such as more 
Domt efforts and the 8 percent set-aside. Less than one-fourth 
of each group felt that there had been no change, but about half 
or those giving this answer added that coordination has always ^ 
been high. Very few, two or less respondents in each group felt 
coordination had been batter under ceta. -a f, 
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Methods Used -to Coordinate 



Regardless of how the chief polioyinakers and administrators 
define ooordination, the extent to which it is achieved depends on 
the mechanisms and procedures established to make it happen* This 
section eKamines the methods used at the state level to coordinate 
programs at that level and to encourage coordination at the local 
level . 



staff Assigned 

The state agencies that administer vocational education and 
JTPA were asked in the mail survey if they had staff members whose 
major responsibility is coordination with the other system. 
Almost 9 out of 10 of the vocational education agencies (89 
percent) and almost three-quarters (72 percent) of the JTPA 
agencies reported they had such staff* ^ong these agencies^ 
vocational education reported more staff (an average of 5.3 
compared to 1*6 in JTPA agencies) and spent more time on 
coordination activities (66 percent of their time compared to 45 
percent of JTPA staff's time) , 

Personal interviews in the nine states that wer^ visited 
suggest that this difference is due primarily to administrative 
responsibility for the section 123 set-aside under JTPA, This 8 
percent set-aside is divided into 80 percent to be used to provide 
services to eligible participants through cooperative agreements 
and 20 percent to facilitate coordination of education and 
training services. The vocational education agencies that 
administer these funds use some of the 20 percent to pay for staff 
who develop and monitor projects paid for from the 80 percent* In 
program year 1985 educational agencies administered at least part 
of the 8" percent in 40 states. Staff responsible for this func- 
tion probably account for the higher average nuittoer of staff 
assigned to coordination in vocational education agencies* 



Methods 

Agency staff who responded to the mail survey were presented 
with a list of nine possible methods that could be used to advance 
coordination at the state level and were asked to indicate if 
these methods were used or not* Table 2*2 presents the percentage 
of states responding to the survey that indicated the methods were 
used. There are some differences between the responses of 
vocational education and JTPA agencies* The 36 states that re- 
sponded to the mail survey were not all the same^ but this does 
not fully explain the lack of agreement* Completed questionnaires 
were received from both agencies in 2 6 states^ but for the other 
10, responses were received from 1 of the agencies but not from 
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B??!?*"??^' matching 26 states were compared then 

discrepancies in many of the meShol^ S|Srted"to 



fe were 



hm used. 



TABLE 2.2 

METHODS USED TO FQRTHER 
COORDINATION AT THE STATE LEVEL 



NOTE: Parcsntagae are hmmmd on 3 6 state 
quest lonnaira, 



Mathods 


Percentage 
-MS unod 


1 Reporting 
is Used 




VE 


JTPA 


Sama ocaupational infonnatiQn 
systam for planning 




78 


Flnanaial agraemants, contraota, 
subcontracts 


89 


81 


iNunrinanciai written agreaments 


83 


61 


Reciprocal or joint tachnlcal as^ 
sistance meatings or actisfitiaa 


81 


72 


Joint or shared staff meetings 


67 


56 


Ongoing intaragency committaee 
(excluding SCOVE and SJTCC) 


58 


75 


Coterminous planning districts 


33 


22 


EKChange of staff 


17 


11 


Colocation of staff 


17 


11 



s responding to 



^r.^r,=fJ^^^^® disagreement, the general magnitude of the re- 

.stablSldSy CMg««"S toe llScaSiSS'lio^S' i"*»™»tion system 
directed by tL N.li=„al^ScS|.??S^jr?S.^^S?j;f lolfdi^Ilir 
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Conimittae appears to be aohieving the objective of standardizing 
the usage ©f labor market information ncross aganeiee. 

Other methods used by most of the states to foster coordina- 
tion are financial agreements, typiGally for the 8 percent funds i 
nonfinancial written agreements; tsohnical assistance,^ staff 
meetings; and interagency committees. Relatively few states have 
coterminous planning districts and even fewer exchange or colooate 
staff. 

ste ps to enoouraere coordination ^ The directors, during the 
interview, were asked if they had made any changes in tiie organic 
zatlon or operation of their agencies to enable them to work 
better with the other system. Almost two'-thlrds (64 percent) of 
the vocational education directors and half (46 percent) of the 
JTPA dlre^^tors reported they had made such changes* Most of these 
were with staff, additions or reassignments, often to administer 
the 8 percent set^aside. 

The directors were also asked if they had taken any steps to 
encourage local agencies (SDA/PlCs) and local educational institu- 
tions to work together. The steps they reported having taken are 
sumnarized in table 2,3, For detail from these combined 
categories, see appendix table 2,3^ 



TABLE 2*3 

STEPS STATES HAVE TAKEN TO ENCOURAGE 
LOCAL AGENCIES TO WORK TOGETHER 



Steps to Encourage Coordination 


Parcentage Taking 
Steps Listed 


VE 


JTPA 


Training/technical assistance 


47 




26 


Policies/procedures 


54 




64 


Communication 


52 




34 


Base for percentages 


49 


SO 



NOTES PercentagsB are based on all states responding to survay. 
Total ©xceeds 100 percent because multiple answers were possible. 
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The percentages in table 2.3 seem low The eSi ^or-f.*-,^^ 

-S ^^^^ " ^t-P^ " therhad-tllceif'Slrfesf tSn 

1:°"®^ more than one. These answers probably refllSI the 
IxhKslivl TfSt ""t"^ salient to the respondents, but^nol an 

ss^SeSryisii tiat°S!i^i?iyiLmf f?sfsy^^ 

provided through public institutions. framing would be 

m^-KH^H^^^'^^^^^?^' rt^^irability. In addition to questions on 
methods actually used to coordinate, questions wSe also alked 
concerning the feasibility and desirability ol eStlnsi?^ 
coordination in the activities listed in tLle l/J? Ihl respon- 
dents rated feasibility on a 4-polnt scale from ve^ feaslbi* ?« 
^^'^iiJ^^^^^^' ^^^i^ ratings are lLsISel ln lhe 

lSi^;„.t"^^."'^^^5^ ratings, the respondlnts lolkel ovSr the 

list once again and circled those activities in which thev 7?«,,SJ^. 
tt^l^^Ttt^'' r; ^^^^ desirable. The figures re?leSt Ihl^perSel^ 
tage of the state agencies that circled the actlvit"lndicatll? 

methods actually used, sharing of labor market 
information emerged as the highest ranking altivitlar llmost 
all respondents rated these activities as very fiaslbie and 
about one-third rated them most desirable. The other activities 
all?vTlLrh^3^^ somewhat to slightly feasibli? None o? Se 
Slsib^i SSf ^ ^^^^ it below sligStly 

Stllbilitv ; ; ^jn^^^^^able agreement in the mean ratings of 
remsibiiity a rank order correlation of .79, but far less 



Findings such as these must be interpreted cautioii = iv 
socially acceptable responses. since coordination is uau«n„%-a 

^^Mi^'"^-^*^^^ result"!S'?Sfiater?aiLgr 
the iii??' these ratings reflect a tendency to live 

the more positive response, the results In table 2 4 shoSlrf 

relative scale of the feasfbIiy*of ISe acl?vi- 
ties listed. on such a scale, joint preparation of service 
delivery plans at the state and local levels rank as the fL„*. 
feasible activities from the vocatlonareducaSon persoLifve 
Among JTPA respondents, the lowest ranking activities Sire iSlni- 
operation of programs and joint f ollow^up^rstudeil^cuSSts 
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OF OOOroiNAnON m ^^KEOJS ACi'lVlTIES 



Artivitijes 


Mean Rating 
of FMS^ili^ 


B^^mtage 
Indicating 
Orordimtlon 
MMt DMir^le 


vm 


JTOA 


VE 


JTBA 


ehM^Jjig etatewids labor in^Kat ijif onnatiGn 


3.89 


3.94 


33 


28 


Sh^uig local labor xniurkst Jjif oraiatiOT 


3.75 


3.53 


39 


22 


R^lprooal ref ^xbI procedure for 
p^ticipmta 


3-19 


3 .33 






Joijit or r^iprooal techniaal assistant 
aotlviti^ 


3.14 


3.23 


28 


14 


Joint or inealprocsLL staff developr^rt 
aQtivltles 


3.06 


2.91 


28 


25 


Joijit fundtog of progirams 


2.92 


3.00 


28 


36 


Joint intake and asa^CTierit proMdurss 


2.86 


2.64 


19 


25 


JoJjst progrMi e^mlnation 


2,80 


2.88 


14 


14 


Joint follcw-n:p activities on 
stutoit^limts 


2.80 


2.44 


19 


19 


Joint cparatxcsi of progrOT^ 


2.71 


2.54 


14 


11 


Jotet pr^Matlons of local servica plana 


2.58 


2.91 


25 


36 


Joint pr^aratiOTi of statwids 
Bwviom plms 


2.52 


2.86 


17 


23 



NO^ffii Seals - 4 - v«y faaslbla 

3 = scKiaAiat feastola 
2 ^ eli^tly feasibls 
1 ^ Mt at all fsaslbla 



Statistic are toe^ an 36 etates re^ond^ to ^Jestiomaire, 
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rdinati nri 

^^B2;'^%il^^''l^^^^-^^(^.^^. Rogers and Whsttan 
achieving coorcSinatlon between semllu?^^""" "^^*"^® °* laadership In 
state level, a govarnor oftJ^cirDS^ thS 
directors of the state agencLS Jt,I J? Pivotal role. The 
asked how much emphasis IheS Lvernor; chairpersons were 

between agenoles. The anaSirs^that Sfl °" coordination 

into the categories shoSn rS fi^u?! 2 ? ^^^^^^ classified 
a 5-polnt. scale. The resoonrtiiP These answers consti+-ute 

governors on this sSJle? !ns?lal ^^^^ ^o rate theij 

question fell naturally ' lntfSe^,||:|S,S:^|^f open-ended 
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Figure 2,3, 



Emphasis governors plaoe on coordination bettfl/ean stats agsncies 
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The results in figure 2*3 indicate a strong emphaeie from the 
govarnors but parhaps lass than might have baan expected givan the 
positive image of coordination and tha benefits it is thought to 
yield* Tha slightly lower emphasis raported by tha vooational 
education raspondants can be axplained by tha relativa autonomy 
education has in many states* Education departments in statas 
that have independantly elected school boards or chief state 
school officers often answer to these officials as much or more 
than to their governors* Such arrangements have been established 
to protect eduction from direct political influence* The evidence 
from this survey and the information obtained during the site 
visits indicate that this autonomy can make it difficult for some 
governors to push strongly for coordination. 



Relationship among Kay Officials 

Personal relationships among key administrators are other 
factors often identified as keys to coordination* The site visits 
to service delivery areas supported this generalization* Public 
educational institutions were freguent providers of services to ^ 
JTPA clients in rural areas and smaller cities* In part, this is 
because there are fewer alternative providers, such as community- 
based organiEations or proprietary schools, in these areas. The 
network of personal relationships among key decision makers also 
piays a role* Typically in these less-^populated areas the 
director of the SDA administrative entity, the director of the 
local vocational center, and the dean for occupational education 
at the community college have worked with each other for a number 
of years; often the education representatives are mentoers of the 
PIC* A consensus develops among these decision makers from many 
shared experiences as to the kind of training JTPA clients need* 
public institutions are frequently the preferred and, in some 
cases, the only available providers. The size of the agencies and 
the number of potential service providers made such networks less 
comiTiOn in large urban areas* 

Questions were asked about the relationships that exist among 
the directors of the state agencies that administer vocational 
education and JTPA and between them and their council 
chairpersons. The directors were asked to describe the nature of 
their relationships, whether they were personal friends or 
primarily professional acquaintances, and if they had interacted 
in any capacity prior to their current positions • Figure 2.4 
presents their responses* 
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Figure 2.4. Relitianihjp among agency directors 



to their present position lo?^ flJJSL n°t interacted prior 
It was not possible to iSf proportion of aaeh group 

had had? ThesS reL^L ?nSiS?»^?"f''-°^ P'^^""^ interaction they^ 
adninistratSr LJX tteri no? a S^i" T^J t°P 
relationships that „i^h%"%S ?o°\L??J?SS So%?ISa°??L. 

their^Sl„?°S?S'iiS"^2ri?Slr"SS Sf^ ^'^f ^"^"-cy of 

tln'lti'Ltl" |?|i;a°l l'p?^S2S? °;h°°"*"*= P« ye'r"?"™ never 
per ye« the chaiJr«porLd"ilS 2aoS o??^?'?^ ""7?'' of oontaots 
percentage who reportel the? ne^^r'S^S ?SartJ|e"lJ'cSSt^cl. 

fre^S? ^^T.^ 5??S^'he%r^^d??eSS?S*l^r ^Sfi*'^^ 
averaging about once every ItSS Si^r'l^.frcSSliStS^SltS'ihe 
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director of the other system ware about one-third as often ^ but a 
little mora frequant than their aontaots with aaoh othar. Over 
ona-fourth of the counoil chairs said thay never oontact one 
anothar * 
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Figure 2,5. Average conticti per year of Gounell chalrpersoni with eaph othtr and 
agenQV directors and percent never oontacting eaGh other. 



intaraet ef kav affioialB . Tha agency diractors wara askad 
to rata hew intarestad they thought thair counterparts wara in 
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little mors positive toward the diref-^n™ ^-f ^-u^a w ee a 

and ths vocational direotSrs ratal Ihlllpld 

higher than the Jtpa directors rlied th^f ^^"^^^^^ ^ ^^ttla 
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Figure 2,6. Interest of agency dlrectofs in Increasing or Improving coordination 



Areas of sngaasg 

^^m™* ^? sasier to coordinate some types of activities than 
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areas has It it been most effective? These questions received a 
variety of responses which were classified into the categories 
shown in table 2,5. For detail from combined categories, see 
appendix table 2 • 5 . 

As in most of the questions in the interviews, the responses 
were quite diverse. The vooational education respondents were a 
little more likely to refer to activities under the S percent set-^ 
aside as easiest to achieve and most successful. The JTPA direc- 
tors were mora likely to mention training without specifying for 
which particular groups, A fairly high percentage of all respon- 
dents/ especially the council chairs, did not answer these ques^ 
tions. In some cases, this was due to the respondents' statement 
that they thought they had answered these questions earlier in the 
interview. 



TOLi i.5 ARM IN WffiCH ODQFDIN^TIQN WAS 
lABlEeT TO AfflEVE AND HQET B^CTB/i 
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Factors EncQuraqinq Coordination 

Questions on the factors that encourage coordination were 
asked both in the interviews and in the mail survey. The 
interview gueBtions wars open-ended and the mail survey questions 
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th« form of a list of rating scales. The factors reported 
tL!e%"r"%f Sfff f^r^ • ^ Chairpersons arS shSwn 11°" " 

coSilnid'oatlgorles? ^^""^ ^^a^x A for details fro:n tha 

= ^ „ °' directors and chairs cited personal factors 

as working to produce effective coordination/ The dSeSlors wI^e 
a little more likely to mention the willingness of peoole tl 

IncfudS^fthf likely to mIntion°fell2iship! 
i^Si^f;* leadership category was emphasis on coordination 

fiSnaPLi!S''?^"°^- Six (13 percent) of the chairs of the voca° 
?^ ? i education councils and two (5 percent) of the JTPA chairs 

Jiricto?ra!r:s?°" " ^ ^^^^-^ thf 



TABLE 2*6 

FACTORS THAT HAVE PHODUCID EFFECTIVE COORDINATION 

INTERVIEW RESPONSES " ' 



FaQtora Rsportad 



FsMonal , hietoriaal 
Common needs 

Legislation^ mandates in acts 
Linkage 

Communications 
Contextual 

No response, not asked 



Base for percentages 



Percentage 
Agency 
Directors 



VE 



63 

24 

13 

38 

20 

10 

12 



49 



JTPA 



56 
30 
22 
30 
20 
6 
16 



50 



Percentage 
Council 
Chairs 



VE 



59 
14 
13 
38 
19 
9 
20 



46 



NOTE.- Percentages are based on number responding to survev 
exceeds lOO percent due to multiple answelS? ^ 



JTPA 



54 
12 

18 
39 
IS 
4 
16 



44 



Total 



32 

49 



Agreement on needs to serve, various types of formal linkages 
and inandatas in the two aots followed in the numbsr of times they 
were mentioned as major factors aoross the groups. The chairs of 
the JTPA councils were aspseially likely to consider cross- 
members-^a member serving on both the JTPA council and the voca- 
tional education council^-as working to produce coordination. 
Answers grouped under contextual referred to such things as a 
single or small nmt^BT of SDAs, small size of state, and the 
proximity of agency offices* 

The other method used to assess the factors influencing 
coordination was a series of rating scales. Specific factors were 
listed and the respondents rated them on a 10-point scale similar 
to the one used to rate the overall level of coordination ^ in the 
states. The average ratings of theses factors are shown in table 

As with the overall rating of coordination^ there was a 
tendency to avoid the two ends of the scales. Relatively few 
ratings of 10 were received and even fewer of 1 o.^ 2. Thus, the 
average ratings are best considered as reflecting the relative 
importance of the factors listed. On such a relative scale ^ the 
respondents from both systems considered their own legislation as 
the most Important factors encouraging coordination. The JTPA 
respondents, on the average, rated the mandates in the Perkins Act 
second only to those in JTPA, The vocational education 
respondents rated the retirements in JTPA as less important than 
a prior history of successful coordination and the need to provide 
cpmprehensive services and avoid duplication. 

The ratings on prior history of successful coordination 
yielded the largest difference between the vocational education 
and JTPA responaents, 2.33 scale points. This differenca cannot 
be explained as being due to differences among the 36 states that 
responded to the mail surveys. Comparisons were made for the 26 
matched states where questionnaires were received from both sides* 
In these states the ratings were much the same as from all 36, 
Respondents from the two systems have much different assessments 
of the success of prior coordination efforts. The other major 
differences in the ratings from the two systems were on the JTPA 
legislation, 1.77 scale points, and on the push for coordination 
from the state job training coordination council, 0.95 scale 
points. As would be expected, the JTPA respondents saw their 
council as pushing harder. The average ratings of the push from 
the vocational education council were the lowest of all the 
factors listed. The rank order correlation of the mean ratings 
was ,43. 
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TABLE 2.7 



AVERAGE RATINGS OP FACTORS ENCOtJRAGING 
COORDINATION, MAIL SURVEY 





Mean 
Ratings 


Factors Rated 


VE 


JTPA 


He^ireinants in the Carl Parkins VoGatlonal 
Eduoation Act vuca^ionaA 




7.80 


Prior history of successful coordination 


7.41 


5. 08 


Nssd to provide comprehansive services 




1 - 14 


Need to avoid dii"ni i r»^+^i r^t^ t^^w^^t 

■ - - J- jLw^t iQii ^ overlap 


7.14 


7.22 


Requirements In JTPA 


6,51 


I 8.28 


Scarcity of resources 


6, 27 


6.24 


Strong push from governor 


6.17 


6,62 


Personal relationship of key administrators 


6.00 


6.38 


Desire to share noneconomic resources 


5,89 


5.78 


Effectiveness of other system as deliverer 
of service 


5.58 


5.19 


Funding incentives 


5.56 


5.00 


Strong push from job training coordinating 
council ~ ■ 


5.47 


6.42 


Strong push from council on vocational 
education 


4.97 


4.74 


Range of states providing ratings 


33-^36 


33-36 



NOTE I Scale — lo = most enoouraglng 

1 — least encouraging 
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Factogs Dls couraqlnq 

Similar questions were asked about the factors acting to 
discourage or hinder coordination. These were in the same format; 
the agency directors and council chairs were asked open-ended 
^estions and the mail respondents were asked to rate a list of 
factors on a scale from 1 to 10. 

The results from these questions are presented in tables 2.8 
and 2.9. (See appendix table 2.8 for details from combined 
categories in table 2.8). Most of the answers to the open-ended 
questions presented in this chapter have been quite varied and 
they were to this question. There was an unusual degree of 
agreement, however, especially among the vocational education 
respondents, on the factors that "have most seriously hindered 
efforts to increase coordination" —turf issues. This term is 
almost always encountered in discussions of interagency relations 
in reference to the tendency of a bureaucracy to defend its 
authority and autonomy. JTPA is by its very nature an attempt to 
influence established institutions to be more responsive to the 
needs of underserved individuals. Given the mission of JTPA and 
the nature of bureaucracy, turf issues are inevitable and the 
established agency is the one that will feel threatened. 

The responses to the rating scales in the mail survey con- 
firmed the importance of turf issues as a barrier to coordination. 
This factor was rated highest by respondents from both systems and 
higher by vocational education than by JTPA respondents. Voca- 
tional educators, on the average, rated turf issues 1.17 seale 
points higher than the next factor, but the JTPA respondents rated 
turf issues only slightly higher than "lack of coordination with 
vocational education, itself". Note that on these scales a high 
rating is negative, reflecting a factor discouraging to 
coordination. 
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TABLE 2 . 8 



FACTORS THAT HAVE MOST SIRIOUSLY HINDERED EFFORTS 
TO COORDINATE, INTERVIEW RESPONSES 



Factors Raportsd 


Perot 
Aga 
Dira 


ntage 

ncy 

□tors 


Peroentage 
Council 
Chairs 




JTPA 


VE 


JTPA 


Institutional 


85 


84 


90 


63 


Personal , histDrical 


34 


20 


15 


11 


Palitiaal consideration 


16 


4 


13 


5 


Legislative , procedural 


44 


50 


32 


18 


Poor QoimnuniQations 






11 


11 


Contextual 


€ 


6 


4 


2 


Miscellaneous 


2 


10 


11 


2 


No responss^ not asked 


6 


16 


7 


23 


Bass for psrcentages 


49 


50 


46 


44 



NOTEi Psrcantages are based on number respondents to survev 
Total exceeds 100 percent due to multiple fesponses! 
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TABLE 2.9 

AVIRAGE KATINGS OF FACTOHS DISCOUHAGING 
COOHDINATION, MAIL SURVEY 





Mean 
Ratings 


Factors Rated 


VE 


JTPA 


"Turf issues" psrcaived responeiblitias and 
roles 


7* 


36 


6, 


44 


Differanoas in definition of allowabla 
sarvices/budgatary items 


6* 


19 


5. 


50 


Diffarences in eligibility requiremants 


6. 


19 


5. 


14 


Lack of coordination within other systaifl/ 
itself 


5. 


61 


6. 


36 


Parsonal or philosophical diffarances among 
key administrators 


5* 


36 


4. 


66 


Inadaguate undar standing of ether system 
(laws^ roles, proQadures) 


5* 


08 


6. 


03 


Matching fund reguiremants 


5, 


00 


4, 


50 


Diffarences in local service araa boundries 


4. 


30 


3, 


41 


Inef f activanass of other system as deliverer 
of services 


3, 


97 


4, 


71 


No history of sucQeesful coordination 


2. 


94 


5, 


43 


Range of states providing ratings 


33- 


-3 6 


33- 


^36 



NOTE I Scale - 10 = mos't diseouraging 

1 = least discouraging 
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ratings of factors encouraging coordination, re- 
spondents from the two systems differed mSst in their assassmint 
of the suocss of prior coordination efforts. The vLationll 
•ducators rated this factor 2.49 scale points lowlr Sn the aver- 

tll^leJsS SILtaSf ; ^? vocational edLators,p?ior SislorrSas 
S^^viS ? important barrier to coordination i among JTPA staff it 

"rreLifon of^'fr^ ^^^^ °i -^^ The rank ordir 

correlation of the mean ratings was .36. ^ 

^v.^ ^.Ht^^J'^i agency directors and council chairs had been asked 
asked Jb« J*?^^''^ hindering efforts to coordination, they Serf 
asked about the activities that had been most hindered fsee 

m^the''m«t|-^ J^^^^ cl^^tered InSo fSrie illas. 

ibout direct services to clients, mentioned by 

about one-fifth to one-fourth of each grouo (2) Toi'n4- r.i3r,«f*,« 

dSlc?Lf °" d'.?? P*'?^"*' came moiriegilLirfroS'"""'"^' 
if S ' ^"^ communication, mentioned by about 10 percent 

of each grcup. Many (12 to 20 percent) said no activities had 
been hindered and even more (18 to 32 percentrsaid ?hey did not 
quSItlon! ^^^^^i^i" hindered or did not reS|ond to tL 



Federa l-state ImpedlmeTTt-.s 

*-f? agencies were asked In the mail survev 

|of!cilS tSSIdS °^ ^^^^^ laws/ regufafllL or 

loii? iJP?^^* efforts to coordination at the state or 

local level. Their answers are summarized In table 2.10. 

states^tLt%2«S^^-^S^P^^?^"^.?^°^* ^^^1® 2-10 is the number of 
states that reported no impediments from these sources Ovot- h^i ^ 

whrrevieSIdTlSk°%"JS^" impediments, one llcaradmlnlsf ra?or 

; f^^" °* ^^v^ report commented that these answers 
reflect the state perspective. He felt sure that local ^"^''^^^ 
administrators would be more Inclined to report impedlLnts The 
dominant federal problem, cited by one-third of thi states 

fhal ?Lled^th?"°"^^.n procedures, lost of^'lhe kates 

that listed this problem referred to some aspect of the match 

molt^^;"?S*^4 ^i^^^ section 123 JTPA Slt-fsfde for 

?SS! 5' f"^ Perkins funds. Two states cited the proviSiSn that 
JTPA funds cannot be used to match Pe-rieina -Fi^^^e tftoyision "cnat 

administrative expenses, j|pA"?e|Si?Im«ts fo"aciouS"for -services 
by specific clients, and restrictions on equipment purchase or 

vocational rIsplnleSts! tS^ jtIa 
respondents were more likely to emphasiie differences between the 
*- ?ajfiers. These Included differences ?n definition of 
lcIoSls^°^" limited state control over local 
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TABLE 2.10 



FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS , REGULATIONS OR POLICIES 
THAT IMPIDE EFFORTS TO COORDINATE 





Percentage Reporting 
Impediments 


VI 


JTPA 


Federal 

No impediments reported 


53 


56 


Financial, accounting procedures 
Interpretations of the laws 
Dissimiliar missions, procedures 

of two systems 
Excessive paper work 
Different membership on councils 


33 
19 
17 

6 


39 
17 

36 

3 


State 

No impediments reported 


72 


61 


Dissimiliar missions, procedures 

of two systems 
Different planning areas 
Rigidity of eKlstlng bureaucracies 
Local politics 
Excessive paper work 
Interpretatlon/enf orcement of laws 
Financial, accounting procedures 


8 

6 
6 
6 
3 


20 
11 

8 
8 



NOTli Peroentagee are based on 36 states responding to 
questionnaire. Total sums to more than 100 percent because mor( 
than one response was possible 



Reported Benfe its 

In the final section of the mail questionnaire, respondent! 
were presented with a list of five potential benefits that coul« 
arise from coordination and were asked to indicate if coordinat 
had had these effects for their agencies. The percentage of 
states that reported these benefits are shown in figure 2.7. T] 
respondents were asked to provide concrete examples for each 
benefit claimed, but no official documentation was necessary. 
Benefits were reported more by vocational education respondents 
and reflect the flow of JTPA funds into that system. More fund; 
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made It possible to serve more people, especially those requiring 
special BsrviGes. The systems were about equal in their 
assessment of reduced duplioation and overlap. 



Benefits 

Incraasi JNumber 
of Partlelpanls 
Receiving Services 



Increased Funds 
Available for 
Service Delivery 

ReducedDuplicallcn 

orOveriap 

of Services 

Increased Agency 
Sta/f Available for 
Service Delivery 

Increased 

Facilities, 

Equipment 




40 60 

P ero ent R e p ortln d B en efits 

Figure 2.7. Reported benefits reiulting from Goordination 
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After the question on potential benefits, the respondents 
about "oosts" to thsir agenoies of ^ attempting tS co^ 
ordinate and whether or not their efforts have been worth the 
SSJv I ^ff^f reported almost all involved staff time and paper 
work, ^ Nevertheless, a strong majority of those responding to the 
question felt that coordination efforts are worth the cosl. 
eixty-two percsnt of vocational eduGatlon and 59 percent of JTPA 
respondents gave an un^alified "yes" to this question. Fourteen 
percent of vocational education and 11 percent of JTPA respondents 
gave an unqualified "no," meaning the costs outweigh the benefits. 
The remainder added to their answers that clients have benefited 
even though costs are more than the benefits. ' eeneri^ea 
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The last question in both the interviews and mail survey was 
very general. It was Intanded to tap that aspect of vocational 
eduoation-JTPA coordination that was most significant to the 
respondent. The question asked if the respondent had any final 
comments, recommendations or observations regarding coordination 
that the report to be presented to the Congress and the 
Secretaries of Education and Labor should be sure to emphasize. 
Given the nature of this question, it was not surprising that the 
responses were quite varied (appendix table A-4) . It was 
surprising that the most frequent single response, summed across 
all four groups of respondents, was that coordination was possib. 
or successful. The council chairs were the most likely to make 
this their final comment, especially the JTPA chairs of whom 
almost one-fourth (23 percent) made this their final response. 
The most frequent category of coimients referred to the 
coordination process stressing the need to continue to 
conmiunicate, incentives for coordination, and agreement on 
criteria and procedures. One vocational director out of every 
seven (14 percent) spoke of the need to use existing facilities 
and not create a dual system. The single most frequent conment 
from JTPA directors (12 percent) was the need for the two system; 
to agree on criteria and procedures . 



Summary 

This chapter has described coordination from the perspectiv 
of the state officials and staff who are responsible for making 
happen. Their concepts of coordination were quite varied rangin 
from sharing information to joint planning and funding of pro- _ 
grams. On the average, their ratings of the level of coordmati 
in their states were closer to the positive than the negative en 
of the scale, and almost three-quarters fe^l coordination is 
better under JTPA than it had been under Several methods 

are used to coordinate activities at the ^.^,-e level, the most 
frequent being the use of the same occupation information system 
A willingness to work together, leadership, common needs and 
mandates for coordination in the Perkins Act and JTPA are seen a 
among the most powerful influences encouraging coordination. Tu 
issues are the most powerful discouraging factor, and vocational 
educators rate the success of prior coordination efforts more 
positively than JTPA respondents. A majority of respondents 
reported no federal or state barriers to coordination. Most 
respondents reported that benefits have resulted from 
coordination, and these benefits have exceeded the costs of maki 
coordination happen. 
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CHAPTER 3 



IMPLEMENTATION OF 
LEGISLATIVE PHOVIBIONS 
TO INCOURAGE COORDINATION 



There are many provisions in JTPA and the Perkins Act de- 
signed to foster coordination between job training and vocational 
education. This ohapter presents information, primarily obtained 
from a mail su^ey to which 36 states responded, about the extent 
to which these provisions have been implemented* The mail survey 
also asked the respondents to report how effective they felt the 
provisions have been In promoting coordination , This chapter is 
organized around the major provisions in the two acts. The first 
section discusses the 8 percent set-aside for coordination grants 
under section 12 3 of JTPA. The second section examines the 
various planning and review procedures, and the third section the 
role of the two state councils in fostering coordination. 



Eight Percent Coordination Funds 

Section 123 of JTPA directs the governor to use 8 percent of 
the state title IIA allotment for financial assistanGe to any 
state education agency responsible for education and training 
(1) to provide services for eligible participants through 
cooperative agreements with state and local education agencies and 
administrative entities in service delivery areas and (2) to 
facilitate coordination of education and training services for 
eligible participants through such agreements. The national 
allocation for title IIA in program year 1985 was $1,9 billion^ 
thereby making $151 million available to states to provide 
financial assistance through cooperative agreements under section 
123 ( Employment and Training Reporter . 20 February 1985) , This 
amount was approximated one^slxth of the total federal vocational 
education funding during that program year. 

Information reported in the mail survey regarding the ainount 
of B percent funds received by states was incomplete mainly 
because several large states did not provide this information^ 
despite foildw-up contacts with them. The information that was 
obtained indicated that about half^ or 57 percent ^ of the funds 
reported were used for secondary education. Priorities for 
service, which will be discussed later in this chapter, provide 
soma insight into this finding. 

The mail questionnaire asked vocational education staff if 
their agency played a role in distributing 8 percent funds during 
program year 1985. Of 34 states responding to the question 24 
said yes, they did play a distributive role^ and 10 said no. Of 
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thesj 10, 6 did not administer the 8 percent funds and i 
additional state served in an advisory rSle onlv Iven thnn^>, 

education in seven states received all, or nearly Sll SI th« 



TABLE 3.1 

EIGHT PERCENT FUNDS DISTHIBUTION MECHANISMS 



Dietrlbution 
Meohanism 



Request for proposal (RFP) 
Formula allocations to SDAb 
Cooparativa agrsainants 
Applications 

Xnteragsnoy selection cofflmittea 
Parcantage designation to 

state agencies 
Contracts 



Percentaga Reporting 
Mechanism 




JTPA 



50 
56 

28 



NOTEi Percentages ara based on 36 states responding tn t-h^ " " 



dlstrlbSiL^ifTS*^^ primary mechanisns for 

agencies In des cending order weje coBn>uS?y cojflgesf iJSJe 

although based on only 36 states were in general 
?£r:j?%rSa?erra?L?f = P^""/""?- that recelvelMSISL 

during program year 1985. aaministered the 8 percent funds 
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ngenGiea other than education, unspecified training .institutions 
and comaunity-based organlEationB, Gorrsotions, servica delivsry 
arsas, state council for vocational education, state job training 
coordinating council, and local education agencies (see appendix 
table . 

Priorities for Servica 

Section 123(c)(2)(B) of JTPA specifies that 80 percent of the 
a percent funds are to be used to provide employiaent and training 
services for eligible participants. These funds raguire an equal 
matching amount* Priorities established in program year 1985 for 
target groups and activities with 80 percent funds are reported In 
table 3.2.5 



TABLl 3,2 
PRIORITIES FOR SERVICE 
WITH 80 PERCINT OF 8 PERCENT FUNDS 



Target Groups and 
Activities 


Percentage 
Priorities, 


Reporting 
Aotivitles 


VI 


JTPA 


Special populations 


76 


98 


Basic remedial educatlDn 


20 


14 


Skill training 


35 


29 


Testing , guidance , j ob 
search 


20 


15 


Other 


34 


26 


No statewide priorities 




20 



NOTE: Percentages are based on 3 6 states responding to the 
cguestionnalre* Total sums to more than 100 percent because of 
more than one response* 



There were considerable differences in the groups and activi^ 
ties reported by vocational education and JTPA respondents* 

STable 3,2 is a summary of the more detailed appendix table 
3.2. 
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more sp.cific gLu|L ISlLlSralld ^JP^-.^^f^ respondents named 
percent of both rellondinls IKfJ^ S ''i?''*^- llstad by 17 

frequently m-ntionll griup f or voSff i ^^J ^-f?"^ 
for JTPA. Dropouts and voutS t^I^S education and the third 

frequently by tSe JTirrllponden?: v^?^^ mentioned the most 
priority for serving the l5™Se;;;^^^°°^^^°''^^ education's high 
percent set-aside ?lrorimin?ioJ?ISf ""^^ reflect the Perkins 1 
institutions. vIclSLS edScaSfIn J" ^" correctional 

iong-tenn vooationaradueatioS?'^ "° ramadlal education and 

respondents were only reoStino Jh.?! ^Sf* Yfoational education 
respondents may have iSIlSdidLn^S,™ activities whereas JTPA 
with 8 psrcent'^fSSI ^Sicf Ire'SliSd JS^oSSS'SiS'^''^^^'" 

we«'2sef f:?^n^=n5°,^MS™f'^ " ^"""^ =^ funds 

Planning for a Percent ynwrf^ 

their^lleSciL^S^other'pSlll^ .ducation staff how 

involved in planning how thS to peScSirof Jh'*^?*^^" ^•^^ 
would be used. Thi?tv-th™ ^2^5 J ■ 2'^^® ^ percent funds 
through meetings 5ne=foSrth^o£;SS ^^^^ ^5^^ Participated 
a joint effort and 2? peleent sail ti^f'-^""??"^^ planning was 

was "not involved" (senipSndix faWe A-lf! education agency 

plannSi for%SI'uS|^°| iS^^ f^^|i.*°|£" ?r"°^" ^^-^^-^ - 
respondents said the JTPA IdmiJlSfS +• ®' ^^^^ J^PA 

actor (see appendS tfblt Ifff TSJtv%;?^'*^ ^" P'i™"^ 
Department of Education/Office ' of PuSll^^r? P^f?*"* ^aid the 
the job training coordinating oounc?? ?^, *!^®'^^^"^ followed by 

i^^^i^^^^^^^^^ the e 
to this ^estion, 2. saS"?lca'rjisti?u%!S^s'|a?^?^J|a?ll^?r'"' 
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dacislons on ths umm of 8 parcent funds in their areas and 9 
states said looal Institutiane had no partiGipation. On the JTPA 
side, lacal PICs in 22 states participated in decisions on the use 
of 8 percent funds in their SD^s* TOiat was the nature of this 
involvement? Table 3.3 presents the different rol*s played by 
both entities* 

TABIM 3,3 

DECISION MAKING ROLES 
FOR a PERCENT FUNDS AT MCAL LEVEL 



Rolee 



PIC approvad proposals 
Cooparative planning/ int 
Sarvad on PICs 
Rasponded to RFPs 
VE applisd for funds 
Cooperative agraainents 
Suggestad needs to be served 
Reviawed/comnented on proposals 
Not Involved 



Basa for parcentagas 




GQOparation 

According to vocational education respondants, activities 
conducted with tha 80 percent of tha 8 percent funds fostered 
cooperation through joint planning and improved coinaunication in 
about one- fourth of the statas (figure 3,1), Seventaen percant 
said it provided comprahensiva servicas and 14 parcent said it 
encouraged ooffirounication. one-third of JTPA respondents said 80 
parcant funds fostarad cooparativa or joint projects; somawhat 
fewar reported tha 80 percant targeted similar populations and 
encouraged joint planning. 

Vocational education respondents said activities conducted 
with BO pareant funds are different than those regularly provided 
to JTPA-eligible clients in the following ways (appendix table A- 
8) % over one-third (36 percent) said they are supplemental 
training i 19 percent said they are new offerings that are not 
ordinarily available; and 14 percent said they are individualized, 
competency-based instruction* ^out one-fourth (22 percent) of 
JTPA respondents said activities are not different than existing 
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whereas 19 percent said they were training Qtherwiae not 
offered and 17 percent eaid they are targeted to special 
populations. It appears that vocational education and JTPA»s 
prima^ perspective is quite dlffsrent regarding 80 percent 
J^^^^fJ^^^* " ^ay be that diffarences in responses are due to 
^^l^^^l^onm. Vocational education respondents may view 8 percent 
activitiee as supplemental to regular programs while JTPA " 
respondents said they are not different, possibly in comparison to 
other activities funded by JTPA* -omparj.gon 



ActM Uis 



Joint 
Planning 

Communlciytion 



Comprehansive 
Services 

CoQpemtive/ 
Joint Projecls 

Targeted Similar 
Populfytion 

Previous ly 
Cooperating 

Did Not Foster 
CoordinaJtlon 




10 20 30 

Pencent Reportin g Ac^fvitf 63 



Figure 3,1. Aotlvities funded with SO percent of 8 percent that fostered coordination 
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Section 123 (o) (2) (A) of JTPA spaoifies that 20 peraent of 
the 8 peraant funds are to be used to faoilitate coordination of 
eduQation and training earvioaa for eligible partioipants. 
Tha major umm of the 20 percent in both systams was to pay for 
coordination speciallsts/teQhnioal assistanca staff (appendix 
tabla A^9) , Respondents also mentioned in-service professional 
development y career information^ curriculum^ and a variety of 
other efforts. Few of thasa activities appear likely to incraasa 
tha institutional capacity of the two systemB to work together. 

The major state-level actors involved in planning how the 2 0 
percent funds would be used were much the same as those who 
planned the SO percent* Fifty percent of JTPA respondents named 
the JTPA aciministrativa entity^ followed by the Department of 
Education or Office of Instruction^ the job training coordinating 
council, and the governor. Vocational education's primary 
involvement was indicated by phrases such as "we decided", and "we 
were part of a JTPA comnittee," along with "not involved*" 



Effects of Matching Requirem ents 

For most states (72 percent) , matching requirements ware not 
a problem for vocational education or JTPA. Problems reported 
were as follows! it prevents some participation by agencies that 
cannot provide the match (local school districts and coratiunity- 
based organization) ; and it wastes time documenting matching 
in--kind contributions. There also was tha response^ that it is not 
a problem because the match is in-kind and does not provide 
additional program resources. On the positiva side the matching 
retguirement was seen as an effective utilisation of non^JTPA 
resources that promotes sharing^ coordination^ and use of 
facilities^ staffs and e^ipment. 



Overall Effect of B Percent Funds 

As with many areas in this survey^ a few respondents felt 
very positive about the level of coordination in their states; 
most indicate good attitudes and a few indicate negative 
attitudes. This general lEation holds true for the ways 
rsspondants felt 8 percent funds have affactad tha quality or 
level of vocational education- JTPA coordination. The results are 
presented in figure 3.2. Twenty^eight percent of vocational 
education respondents said the effect was better communication and 
organizational relationships, followed by cooperation and 
encouraged local planning and the opportunity to serve more 
cliants. About one-sixth thought that overall the 8 percent funds 
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Effects 



Bttter 

CommuniQalion mnd 

OnganizaiioniJ 

RaltliQnships 

CQoptrmflvi 
Planning 

Encours^ed LocaJ 
Planning 



OpportunUy to 
Strvi K^f^ Clients 

fvbdi Post-Stcondtiy 
Voeaiional Education 
fvbni Visible 

Fonetd the Tw© 
Agenelas to Work 
Together 

Caused Concams/ 
Negajtive Impact 




10 20 30 

Pereent Re portin g Effects 



40 



Note: N inatetn percent of both vocational iducation and JTPA respondenti said they 
d!dn t know. There were also multiple reiponies; consequently the iumi may or 
may not equal 100 percent, 

Flgurt 3.2. Ways 8 peraent fundi have affectid coordination positivtly or negatively 
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Table 3.4 presBntB rsspondents' suggestions for speaific ways 
the planning and distribution procedures for 8 psrosnt funds could 
be revissd to improva vocational education-- JTPA coordination. 



TABI^ 3.4 

RICOIMENDATIONB FOR IHPROVINa 
PLANNING MTD DISTRIBUTION OF 8 PERCENT FUNDS 



Recomttsnded Revisions 


Percentage 


VE 


JTPA 


Give VE control/more control of funds 


42 


6 


Increasa money ^ axpand strateglas S 


25 


6 


articulation opportunitias 






No changas necessary other than raf ine- 


11 


28 


mant 


8 




Less politicising 




Ixpand planning process 


8 


25 


Drop "match" re^irsments 


6 


3 


Give JTPA control of funds 


6 


6 


Single agency for VE & job training 


3 




No response/don't know 


14 


39 



NOTE I Percentages are based on 3 6 states responding to the 
questionnaire. Total sums to more than 100 percent because more 
than one response was possible. 



It is clear from this table that vocational education respon- 
dents would like more control of the 8 percent funds when it comes 
to planning and distribution* JTPA respondents feel the only 
changes necessary are refinement and an expanded planning 
process* 



Planning and Review Process 

Section 111(a)(1) of the Parkins Act requires the state board 
of vocational education to adopt procedures tb implement state 
level coordination with the state job coordinating council to 
encourage cooperation in the conduct of their respective 
programs * 

One way to further coordination is to have staff from the 
state JTPA agency participate in the development of the state plan 
for vocational education. Vocational education and JTPA^ 
respondents disagreed regarding the extent of participation by 
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J™^fJ,-ff ™ ® agencies or state job training coordinating 

fa^niL-? PfPf"^^?" °^ vocational education pl^n ^ 

iffi? S^iJ • . Sixty-one percent of vocational education 

participated. About one-fourth of the respondents 
said neither participated, 11 percent said staff of the JtIa 
agency only, and 6 percent said only the staff of the stale lob 
training coordinating council. Only 25 percent of the J?Ia ' 
p?arfor"voc:tiLa?%P"J^='P*^^^ preparatiof of the state 

"no? asLnfpSrtLilat^'i"- ^^'^^ P^^^t said they were 

Just as the respondents differed on the extent of jtpa 
participation m the preparation of the state plan for vocational 
education they also differed on the impact of this pLSoipation 
(appendix table A-ll) . Almost all (92 percent) of thS vocational 

vfrnew''M?^SS**''Jf ^i^i^^ participation led to changes anS 
very few (11 percent) of the JTPA respondents agreed, when asked 
SLSS^Pir ^* Changes, however, half of the vIcaSonaf IduSItiln 
anf Iulstlnt!aI%SLgS?""^ one-sixth (17 percent) cited 



Methods and Criteria tor- C oordinati- nn i'r. s-Hate Plans 

lection 113(b) (10) of the Perkins Act requires that the state 
plan for vocational education describe proposed methods for ioiSt 

f2!?bw?.^"? ?SSf^^^^*^^" °^ P^^^i"^ and jIpa prSgSSs: ILtion 
121(b)(1) of JTPA requires the governor's coordination and special 
services plan to establish criteria to coordinate activities with 
f^rsu^aiTSIs^?^^^ educational agencies and i„st!?uSoSs? ?able 
thlsr?e|Sir2Sents.°°"^^"''^ included in these plans to satisfy 

^^^^J^^t striking about this table is the lack of 

agreement m most of the methods. Only on the existeSSe of a " 
t^f^^"^^ 5®^^ other than the job training coordiSalinl cSuncil 
°' cooperative agreements is there some agreement 

oiLi ^r^^^^^^^ J*^^ mentioned by one sidt bS SSt the 
other. Many JTPA plans listed information exchange and 
Sff^f''^?^ planning as a criteria but no vocational education 

°' vocational education plans liSted Stpa 
J^'* ^^5^; coordinating councils and PlCsT as metSods of 
coordination, but the JTPA plans did not. This mismatch in the 
coordination me thods and criteria listed in the pllns for ?he ?wo 

Spart of the differences in these responses is due to the 
questions asked the two systems. The vocational education asked 
jLncir:«Jf?"-^l state JTPA agency or job training ooordinaSng 
?SS?^-^ participated m the preparation of the state plan. The 
JTPA question only asked if anyone from the agency paltlcipaled 
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systems is the most Qbvious objective data pointing to the lack of 
coordination in the preparation of the plans themselves. 

Seventy-one parQent ©£ vocational education respondents and 
60 parcent of JTPA respondents said the proposed methods and 
criteria in the plans are totally or mostly implemented. Has this 
i?aplementation led to improved coordination? The majority of 
vocational education and JTPA respondents said "yes", but 30^ 
percent said it has not led to improvement. Of those who said the 
methods had improved coordination, almost all (85 percent) of the 
vocational education respondents said the methods had led to joint 
projects. Whan "no improvement" was reported, it was because the 
mechanism had already been in place so no Improvement ooQurred or 
the procedure had not been set up for improvement to ooour. 



TABLE 3.5 

PROPOSED METHODS/ COORDINATION CRITERIA 
CONTAINED IN STATE PLANS 



Percentage 



Proposed Methods/ Coordination Criteria 



VE representative on SJTCC 
Organized coordlnatlve body other 

than SJTCC 
Local PICS attest to nonduplication 
Staff participation 
Cooperative agreements 
VI representative on SJTCC 
Staff review ©f plan 
Joint state board development 
EKChange of specified information 
Coordinated planning 
Criteria unclear 
JTPA liaisons 

Unspecified rsi^irement to coordinate 
Review/slgn^of f procedures 




NOTE: Percentages are based on 36 states responding to the 
questionnaire. Total sums to more than 100 percent because of 
more than one response. 



Review of State Plan for Vocational Edu cation 

Section 114(a)(1) of the Perkins Act requires that the state 
plan for vocational education be provided to the job training 
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coordination council for review and comment at laast SO days 

Ih! U-S- secretary of Education! OvS^Llf of 

the vocational education (se percent) and Jtpa (59 percent) 

^^^f^ °f the plan did not lead to changis The 
short time that vocational planners had to prepare these plins 

?eJ!ewi'^ NeSr?;"?.^*^^ "-"^^^^^ loordlSatLf council 

reviews. Nevertheless, many councils were annoyed and frustrated 
by what they perceived as lack of r iponsivenesi: Ih.re il nS 

legislation for the ..Jernor's coordlnaf Ln aSI 
^mmr^r:^^^^,'^^'^^^ ..P^esentatlves o? 

^r^^mm ^m^^m m^i^m^ of the 

^"fi S?^ requires the state board of vocational educitlon in 
consultation with the state council, to submit substantial chanL^ 
to an approved vocational education 'plan to joS tSlnlnf ^ 

council for review. All such proposed r^iSloL to 
the state vocational education plan were re?ieSed by the iSb 
training coordinating council. j.ewea oy tne 30ft 

Local Applications 

Perfc,-i« JJder to avoid duplication, section llS(a)(2) of the 
Perkins Act requires applications for funds under this act fr-«™ 

jIIa aSf AdutrSn ^o describe coordlnfSLn wfth relevant 

JTPA and Adult Education Act programs. Section llBfbrof thJ 
Perkins Act also requires local applications to be avallfbie 
review and comment by jtpa admlniStrative eSti^lel BoiS 
thlrli°^?l« aducation and jtpa respondents fndlcalld thai two ^ 
thirds (68 percent) of the administrative entities were active In 
reSrSinI tEL^S""^"^''"^ °" applications r^CoJSents -^''^ 

but fhe IfleiL^^;^;?"''^ applications were available, 

the stite plS IheS^ir^"'' ""^^ Sketchy and limited. As with 
5nf ?i ^' i^ "° requirement In legislation for local 

eiuclilSn J^eviewed by representatives of vocational 



of vocational education and JTPA respondents said the? cSSld not 

s:w%rr??rp?;^sSg." ^^"^ - too-sho^ra=??i2 



Role af the Stats CQunalle 




on 
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ways in which thay ara Garrying out their responsibilities are 
examined in this eaotion. 



Role ot the Geuncil on Vaaational EducatiQn 

According to section 112(a) of tha Parkins Act, each state 
council must ba compOBed of 13 maH^ers; one must be a private 
sector meB^er of the job training caordinating council, which is 
astabliehad by saction 122 of JTPA* Baaad on responses raceived 
from vocational education, 72 percent of the those responding to 
the survey have complied with this mandate. Fifty percent of 
vocational aducation respondents said this membership has led to 
changes by making the council more concerned with JTPA. Section 
112(a) (2) of the Perkins Act ra^iras that in the selection of 
individuals to serve on the state council, due consideration be 
given to those who serve on JTPA private industry councils. More 
than half (58 percent) of the vocational education councils have 
such members and coordination is being promoted and information 
shared, but in some cases (11 percent) , these members are not 
having much influence* Most respondents did not have any 
suggestions to improve the state councils as a context for 
coordination* Those that were made are reported in appendix 
table A*12. 

Section 112(d)(9)(A) of the Perkins Act requires each state 
council to evaluate once every two years i (1) the adequacy and 
effectiveness of tha vocational education and JTPA delivary 
systems in achieving the purposes of the two acts; and (2) make 
recoiimandations to the state board of vocational aducation on the 
adequacy and ef f activeness of coordination between vocational 
education and JTPA; and advise the governor, the state board, tha 
state job training coordinating council, the U.S. Secretary of 
Iducatlon, and the U.S* Secretary of Labor about these findings 
and racommendations . There is no requirement for the JTPA council 
to submit a similar report. 

These reports had not yet bean required by the federal 
government when the survey was conducted. Slxty'-fiva percent of 
the vocational education respondents said the state council on 
vocational education has not made any recommendations on the 
adequacy and effectiveness of vocational educatlon-iJTPA 
coordination. Many indicated that it was "too early" or they ara 
in the process of assessing policies, conducting surveys, and 
axaminlng roles. This submission date for the mandated reports 
was March 1987 and a summary of their findings and racommendations 
will be included in the second annual report of coordination 
prepared by the National Center. 
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Role of th,^ Job Traini ng Cooyrii^ntlng cnn^^Hi 



council on voiItioMrSucI?ian ?JiJf 9°^°^^ °n the state 

the JTPA. NeverthelisI ?n ifS' "° Parallel mandate in 

according to JTPA resBond«sr.+.s = ^ ■ . participation, 

tlon, Prlssurrlor SoircIollinaliSr^^^J"? ^" improved coordina- 
of members. Cross-S2SerISf| i?".^??^^^"^"*^®^.®'*® 
a forum for the .^.^^m^^^m^m ISffliSs!'^" "^^^^ 



Other PrQvl^jnrtm 



the state Occupltional Inf o™??«S ? I. "^i? developed by 

In those a^BmB^ihin iL Mx^ tlTn^?°^^^^^ . 
usually developed Sy the sifL iM«?«S™?ri°P ^v^^ ^Y^tBrn, it was 
respondents concurred with thLS f ^®''^ Security agency, jtpa 
saying that the SeSartme^? these answers with the exception of 
de^elopiSl this Syltel '^Thll So?? 5^?"°^ res|onsible for 
out in moat statSf provision is obviously being carried 

his act to each Pic £:?«;?LLi^^^i?S °* f programs assisted 



voca 



by this act to eaS p£J esta£ir,S.d nSir^ °' f^^ programs asslatac 

A listing Of all pro|«„r«si^|^3V?ha "Ht?^ Sf -*'!" 
made available to PICs in sg r,o,-r.=»* „5 f,. f ""'^ ""^^ been 
vocational education raiponleSirSoSfvi^* according to 

JTPA Mail questionnaire SaJl S^fy 4? pS^ceAt S^'^S^Il-fr"' 

?S?iesf eSln%"ft^e^ p"?L^£ ^L^ 
Jl^r*iSISta%^v^T - -^^ 
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This chapter has presented the many legislative provisione in 
JTPA and the Parkins Act that are Intended to foster ooordination. 
Responses to the mail ^a^tionnairaa indicated the extent to which 
the mandates have been Implemented. Most respondents think the 8 
percent funds ara beneficial. They are fostering ooordination 
through batter communication^ organizational relationships, 
cooperation and local planning, as well as providing the 
opportunity to serve mora clients. Relatively few vocational 
education (17 percent) and JTPA respondents (11 percent) think the 
a percent funds have had a negative effect on coordination* 

There were major differences between vocational education's 
proposed methods for ooordination and JTPA's criteria for 
coordination contained in the state plans for the two systems* 
The lack of agreement in these plans was the most obvious 
indication of the limited amount of joint planning taking place. 
The state plans for vocational education were reviewed by the job 
training coordinating councils in all states. Over half the 
respondents from both systems reported, however, that these 
reviews produced no changes in the plans, Three-^fourths of the 
states reported having a mei^er of the job training coordinating 
council serving on the vocational education council, and in half 
of the states vocational educators serve on the coordinating 
councils. These members are seen as contributing to batter 
coordination* Almost all states use the same occupational 
information system for program planning. There were substantial 
differences in answers from the two systems on whether listings of 
vocational programs assisted by the Perkins Act had been provided 
to PICs* 
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COORDINATION; THE LOCAL PERSPECTIVE 



Coordination requires changes in an organization's normal 
method of providing services. These changes within the organiia- 
tion require time and the creation of new operating procedures. 
To someone outside the organization experiencing these changes, 
the organization may appear to be unduly bureaucratic, sluggish or 
even impossible to deal with. 

To supplement the systematic data collection for this study, 
an effort was made to identify and to document examples of 
successful local coordination to determine who was responsible and 
what seemed to make It possible. Notices were placed In the_ 
newsletters of the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges, the National Governor's Association, the National 
Association of Counties, The National Alliance of Business, and 
the centerqram (a monthly newsletter of the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education) . The notices requested that 
Individuals nominate states or local programs with high levels of 
coordination . 

Responses were received from 17 programs. From March through 
December 1986, staff from the nominated projects were contacted to 
obtain information concerning the kind and degree of coordination 
they had achieved. When possible, a representative of an agency 
whose Interests converged with the nominated agency's interests 
was contacted for the "other side" of the story. ^ That is. If a 
JTPA service delivery area was nominated for their coordination 
efforts, the name of a specific contact representing the 
vocational education institution was obtained. The vocational 
education person was then interviewed to corroborate the Initial 
interview, as well as provide additional perspectives on ^ 
coordination. Bach respondent had the opportunity to revise a 
draft copy of the Interviewer's notes. 

There was no selectivity of these programs so it should not 
be Inferred that these are judged to be model or demonstration 
projects. They are programs whose staff responded to the request 
for nomination and who provided information about their 
activities. Those were the only criteria for their inclusion m 
this chapter. The cases are grouped according to dlfferant types 
of coordination activity. Four of the cases are presented m some 
detail and highlight distinct examples of coordination. These 
examples Include instances where coordination was made possible 
because (1) a strategy was developed to meet the needs of the two 
principal actors (Central Pennsylvania industry Education 
Consortium) , (2) an individual determined that the gap between the 
two institutions should be bridged (Clark Technical College) , 
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intermediate instflStSS'aLlS?al"le|aStf 

mutual goals (Job Shop). separate institutions to meet 



General Ohservatlnn« miat w^^v^ 



needs-alro^obieli of\rJlSr? "^"^'j? insights into the 

dures Of tSo IlItLot StJIutLnS?^^;?^''^ the routiniz.d proce^ 

delivery system airthriifivl^J^I-stlm^uSdSd'SS^^.S^^^*^^^ 
important, they suggest aDDro«?LI ^ '^^P^' More 

Which, in some^measuJe ha?e SorkJri needs and problems 

the studies were drawn As suSh fhe^^^^f ^hioh 
local-level initiatives fo? SthS^ i^L^J^f? represent examples of 
context. Beyond thiirindLTl^If institutions to consider in 
coordination b2?w2S 5ocafionfl Ln^"^^-^'*^^°"^ ^° increasing 
by JTPA, the case SuSiea JISjLlnt I Jf^^*'?^ the programs funded 
tends to work at the local live! °e^tain insight into what 



firstf°SStil? Sr^arenels^orS^neer ^^^i ^^^^^ ™ 
from coordination. Seconl" Ihe LIlLShf^ Potential benefits 
involved must demonstrate a 5S^«tf^ f 5 ^ °^ agencies 
the representative^ Of the aa-nSieS'^l t° coordination. Third, 
manner. Fourth, the agSciS invofveS LS?"^""^ 

minimal delays SeffAtn'ff« ^-^B^ ^® enhanced when there are 

within thlir^o^ganilalionT'^tSeLiL'^^^^ resouce^from 
a commitment, cLdible Communication conditions of 

met by the lower-level official! a performance will not be 
coordinating organizaEiSnfrSSlviSrsf responsible for 

many fndl^idSajsf SucSLsfufSoLf different people. For 
What they did not SvS ly MLfocalfnS iou.""" MLnma as letting 
project." still o+-h«.pe J^*? f ^ resources to my 

Planning to"eit ^ottT or^evIn'SL^""?'^"^""" 

operations to neet mutGal oolla ° ^ " ft-^insently "Joint 

p%e'Strssr?h;sifn%f ^^^^^^ 
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General Qbsarvatlo ns on What Does Not Work 

A practically universal complaint about public programs is 
that there is insufficient coordination. "Better coordination" 
seems to be inherently good. An attractive feature of "better^ 
coordination" is that it appears to cost so little. All coordina- 
tion seems to require is common sense, good will, and opportuni- 
ties for those whose activities are to be coordinated to confer 
regularly. if coordination is in fact, so cheap, why is it a 
concern at all? The reason is, of course, that coordination may 
be very costly to individuals and organizations. Negotiating the 
methods of coordination is itself time consuming, and if changes 
are needed in the internal operations of one system to work with 
the other, costs increase greatly. Under certain conditions, 
coordination might not be possible. There appears to be 
considerable accuracy in Warren's (1975) conclusion that the 
federal government passed the coordination buck back to the states 
and local governments after unsuccessful attempts to deal with it 
in Washington. 

The most common barriers to coordination in the 17 programs 
described in this report seem related to the inability or 
unwillingness of an organization to perform activities m concert 
with activities of the agency having similar, yet divergent, 
missions and objectives. Several individuals mentioned the 
presence of conflicting incentives for members of the two delivery 
systems. Two representatives of vocational education 
institutions, for example, felt their institutions should receive 
credit for positive outcomes even if the individual trained chose 
not to seek employment after training was completed. From the 
JTPA perspective, however, a major complaint was that vocational 
schools were not able to place trainees in unsubsidized 
employment. Obviously, the two systems measure their performance 
by different criteria. 

coordination is not a single problem, but a topic that can be 
categorized in terms of rational activity, organizational 
behavior, or bureaucratic behavior (Allison 1979). If the 
analysis considers coordination efforts from a rational 
perspective, one may wonder how anything works at all^ The goals 
of JTPA and vocational education agencies conflict. The standards 
of accountability are different. JTPA is federally funded; 
vocational education is primarily a state and local program, and 
so forth. The analysis of coordination from an organizational 
behavior perspective is concerned with the coordination of 
institutional and personal behaviors. The analysis of 
coordination from a bureaucratic perspective concerns the analysis 
of actors playing games of Interests, stakes, and power. 



Actually, coordination must account for each distinct per- 
spective. The need for coordination must be rationally examined 
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^ to partioipating individuals in terms of the indi- 

as the organization's perspective 
en? occur to mesh the methods mnd mod^^^i^r- 

^a®*' proponents of coordination may need tS 
develop strateg/tes to overcome "game-playing." 



tJsincf the Caae Studlaa 



following case studies are presented to provide admini- 
olobleme ^?n^ schools with a sense of cirSumstances; 

S?at surrounding the evolution and development of 

what are considered by their participants to be successful local 
SnrV^iS**^^" initiatives. What works well in one arJa may nSI 
aSI slrf --%'1Li?iS°H^" 9°»^«sely, some ellL?f 

f"f„ ® profiled here may merit consideration for inclusion 

the r coordination efforts. The information presented in 

the case j^udies is done so in summary form. Extended descrlp^ 

IS^Lffl^'ir^^Sllil.^-"^^- ^ remainler^S in 
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Cant-ral Pannsvlvanla 
Industry Education CQnsortlum 



The Central PannBylvania Induetry Iduoatian Gonsortium was 
astabliahed in four oentral PennBylvania counties. The ccneortium 
received JTPA funds through the Pennsylvania Dapartment of Educa- 
tion. The consort iim is a cooparative affort basad on the philos- 
ophy that thera is a naad to link the availabla training raeources 
of ths educational institutions to the training naads of business 
and industry to aid in tha aconomic devalopmant of the ragion* 
This is achiavad by funding coordinators who ars rasponsible for 
identifying industry training needs and arranging for training 
programs to meat these needs. 



Background 

The consortium is governed by a coordinating council composed 
of one representative designated by ths chief eKecutive officer of 
each participating institution. The program began in July 1983 
under this f onnat with 100 percent JTPA funding. The funds were 
allotted to the service delivery area (bdA) by the state voca- 
tional education agency. The SDA, in turn^ contracted these funds 
to a local education agency to organize the industry-education 
coordinators. Initially^ the SDA merely served as a conduit for 
funding and was not actively participating in coordination activi- 
ties. Presently^ the education coordination funds are allocated 
to service delivery areas in Pennsylvania on the basis of a state- 
wide formula. This is to increase local coordination efforts. 
The service delivery area will request proposals for education 
coordination projects for the next program year. The initial 
scheme provided little incentive for coordination because the 
educational institutions found few reasons to coordinate their 
activities among themselves and with PICs and SDAs, They only 
needed to obtain "approval" of the project, not to negotiate joint 
projects or priorities. 

This industry-lducation Consortium proposal was originally 
submitted by one educational institution to the Pie for approval 
prior to submission to the state vocational education agency. The 
PIC threatened to withhold approval unless the coordination effort 
was representative of all the area's educational institutions* 
Thus, the structure of the present consortium was created. 

The state is planning to reduce the funding for Industry- 
education coordinators by one-half. This will require the voca- 
tional consortia to provide one-half the financial support for the 
coordinators . 
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Charaotagifltles of the Program 



The industry-education coordinator is part of a team approach 
to economic development. The coordinator keeps informed of local 
company movements by belonging to civic and business organiza- 
tions. The coordinator also maintains contacts with local indus- 
tr.(.al aevalopment and economic development groups, emplovment 
security groups, PIC staff, and other groups. jr "w 

The coordinator facilitates industrial training by arranging 
class-size training with an educational institution and by apply- 
ing for state-appropriated training funds through the field 
offices of the state vocational education agency. The state- 
appropriated funds are for customized training and for training 
for occupational shortages within the labor market area. 

SDA job developers arrange their own on-the-job contracts and 
refer class-size training to the industry-education coordinator 
r^^I.i" f"^"^ refers the training to the appropriate educational 
institution. Information concerning business contacts and oppor- 
tunities for training is also shared. 



Results 



A_ formal evaluation of the Central Pennsylvania Industrv 
Education consortium has not been completed. Initial results 




education coordination grant funds to local support, 
For further inforaation contacts 



Harold J, Ayers 

Central Pennsylvania Industry 

Education Consortium 
3 3 00 Cameron street Road 
Harrisburg, PA 17110-2999 
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Escambia Coun- t y. Florida 



Background 

In 1984, a vocational education-JTPA coordinator eraployed by 
the State of Florida's Education Deparcment noticed that a great 
number of JTPA-ellgible youth were dropping out of school. The 
coordinator Initiated a search for a school willing to attempt an 
intervention. The money had to be eKpended within 1 month. The 
Escambia County School District recognized a dropout problem 
existed in its system and also noted that many JTPA eligibles were 
performing below their established grade level. Many of the low- 
functioning students were not afforded sufficient remedial help 
and often joined the ranks of the dropouts. 



organiza tional Involvement a nd Funding 

The PIC and Florida Department of Education provided funds 
for the Escambia County School District to purchase a computer 
system and software to address basic and remedial education for 
JTPA-eliglble youth and adults for day and evening sessions, 
respectively. The Department of Education holds title to the 
eguipment and has assigned the equipment to the school district. 

The JTPA agency has a performance- or results-based contract 
compensating the school system with $117 for every 1.5 grade-level 
increase in basic skills for in-school, at-risk youth. The 
Escambia County School District committed Institutional resources 
to support the implementation of this program. The superintendent 
began a relatively low monetary cost activity of convincing build- 
ing principals to accept the strategy and implement the programs 
and to have the school board accept the program. The school 
district supplies the facilities, teachers and support personnel 
necessary to operate the program. 



characteristics of Tarcr et Population 

Students are screened for JTPA eligibility and assessed for 
being "at-risk" of becoming a high school dropout. The character- 
istics of "at-risk" students include 1) students identified by the 
Florida basic skills test as functioning below grade level, 2) 
failure of one or more grades, 3) Irregular or tardy school atten- 
dance, 4) no participation In extra-curricular activities, 5) 
frequint behavioral problems requiring disciplinary measures, 6) 
feelings of "not belonging" because of lack of achievement m 
school, and 7) the need for remediation based on standardized 
achievement examination scores. 
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Key Elements 



One of the fortuitous preconditions to the initiation o-P i-hc. 
ISulSiorLS'^?* -^'^ 5*^*^ 1100,000 that the Sepa?tmeSt If 

ifarS inS Irr,-^*"^ ""^ ^ ^^^^ Escambia CoSnty School 

fS«?LS^? I?® ^^^^ acceptr the idea and committed resJurces to 

? JS^PfS^"" ^LihLn this time constraint. A second 
factor is that the executive director of the ptc h«« » 
working relaticnship and is a perScnal friend 11 the 

SflwarS^S^r^ *l ^^^^^ district. A third i I that computer 

software and hardware were available to provide for and track 
student performance on educational competencies Piir?h*.; JS*- 
does'nol^d?^ ^ principal actcrs arfSf lo"ISs. ^aflhe^lDf 
does not directly providing training, (2) the school board 
the building principals accepted the strategy gulSSv Ind rl^^ 
olSel%SliII^^°' administrative staf f resUcSrSS'rSL ^oi the 

For Ciirther Infomation contact i 

Dr. John Dewitt, Director 

Grants Research and Governmental Relations 
The School District of Escambia County 
30 East Texas Drive 
Pensacola, PL 32503 
(904) 432-6121 
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Jeb Shop 
Stanton , Virginia 



Backerround 

Job Shop Lm a subsidiary of Caraer Planning Consultants. Job 
Shop providad training in "soft skills" (employability or job 
seeking skills) for CITA prims sponsors and for JTPA eervica 
dalivarj^r areas during tha first part of this deeade. Job Shop ia 
a privata^ for-profit ente^risa linking voaational aducation with 
JTPA funded programs. 



OreraniEational Involvament and Fundiner 

Job Shop creates or purGhaeas olass-^siza, individualized, 
eompatancy'based training programs under parformanca-baeed con^ 
tracts. Job Shop responds to requests for proposals from tha 
Shenandoah Vallay PIG (and others) with a training proposal. If 
the proposal is selected ^ Job Shop locates a facility for training 
(often a vocational school during normal school break periods) , 
obtains the services of an instructor^ recruits and determines 
eligibility of clients , and commences work on placement. 

Job Shop has initiated several employar^based training pro-* 
grams. Job Shop provides 3-4 weeks of intensive skills training 
and then places the trainee with a firm in on^the^job training. 
After the cojtipletion of training. Job Shop places the individual 
with the firm providing the on-the-job training or another firro. 



Characteristics of the Client Population 

The clients are public school "casualties." These are indi- 
viduals who have left school for many reasons: trouble with the 
law, lack of interest, parenting or financial difficulties. The 
individuals then found thempslves unemployed, underemployed, 
unskilled, on welfare, or in soma other undesirable situation. 



Key Elements 

Job Shop has developed an incentive system that is structured 
to reward its owi employees who put forth the extra effort to help 
clients help themselves. Job Shop is willing to assiime the risk 
of parfomiance^based contracts i this is one of their primary 
functions. Many public agencies and institutions are not able or 
willing to accept the risks involved with performance-based con- 
tracts. Job Shop has the same goals as the PICs they serve i to 
serve clients, to not have disallowed costs, to meat performance 
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standards, and to meet the objectives of the plans. The reasons 
for meeting these goals may differ but the actions are in 
concert. 

A relationship between Job shop and vocational schools is 
essential for the success of the venture. Without the expertise 
of vocational educators, it would be impossible to arrange high- 
quality training. The vocational schools are offered a chance t' 
serve clients who have not been and may not be served by educa- 
tional institutions and to utilize slack facility resources to 
provide training. 



Results 



The Shenandoah Valley PIC is satisfied because they met all 
performance standards last year. The SDA utilized true 
performance-based contracts for 68 percent of the funds, step-wise 
performance-based contracts (payments for achievement of steps > n 
the process) for 10 percent of the funds, and cost-reimbursement 
contracts for 22 percent of the funds. The SDA is looking to 
decrease the amount of cost-reimbursement contracts next year. 

-r w JE^^ system may be working too well. The competition between 
Job Shop and other proprietary institutions bidding for JTPA 
contracts may crreate alliances between vocational schools and 
other proprietary firms, vocational schools will press for a 
larger share of the JTPA contracts for facility and equipment 
^®^f?I ^7^^® transfer marginal profit from proprietary 

institutions to the vocational schools. The opportunity exists 
for vocational schools to assume the risk in return for the reward 
now received by the proprietary institutions . 



For further Information contact i 

Dr. Thomas Irwin 
Job Shop 
Ron t ex. Box 10 2 B 
Stanton, VA 24401 
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Career Agseasment and nonnaellner Canter 
S prlnqflald. Ohio 



Background 

In April 198S, the JTPA-funded Individualized Training pro- 
ciram (IT) became the Clark Technical College's individualized 
training program. The IT program had been operating since March 
Ilia iS^arillependent agency^ subcontracting with both CETA and 
JTPA. The director of the Career Assessment and Counseling Center 
tCACC) had approached Clark Technical College with a proposal that 
CaSc become a part of the college. Presently the IT program, as 
nart of the CACC, shepherds individuals through the self- ana 
career-assessment process and then into skill training for place- 
ment in an unsubsidized position. 



Organizational Involvement and Funding 

Applicants are referred to the program by the local employ- 
ment and training office and other social service agencies. The 
applicants attend a career exploration seminar designed to help 
them assess the appropriateness of their training goals. After 
acceptance to the program, the client's academic progress and 
persSnal adjustment to training are explored in monthly counseling 
sessions with a CACC counselor. Individual trainees participate 
in training programs at several Institutions through the southwest 
quadrant of Ohio as well as at the host institution, Clark 
Technical College. 

Most IT participants receive government educational grants 
they apply toward college tuition. JTPA provides funding for 



that they j , ^ . , *. 

expenses not covered by the student ' s educational grants . 



characteristics of the Target Population 

The program assists displaced workers, women entering or 
reentering the labor force and other JTPA eligible clients. The 
median age of clients is 30 years, but range m age from 18 to 
55 and above. The assessment procedure allows individuals to 
reconcile their employment aspirations with the realities of 
employment possibilities and prevailing wages in the economy. The 
Irogllm accepts only those individuals with the skill and motiva- 
tion to make It in school. The program is selective because of 
the level of resources committed and the desire by administrators 
to have clients succeed. 
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Kay Elemeni-s 



particlpahtrSas %5; o2?^S" ?^ "noouragement provided to it ^ 



the CiCO, Lara Braxton: Braxton has devoted the 

areas that may not bi refl..ected in parfonnance standards! 
For further Inf oration oOs-iitaGti 



Lara Braxton, Director 

S^®?^^,*^?"®"^*'^*^ Counseling Center 

Clark Technical Wolleg. - 
P.O. Box 570 
Springfield, OH *45S01 
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CHAPTER 5 
CONCLUSXONS AND OPTIONS 



The Parkins lagislation reguires the National Canter to 
report annually on joint planning and coordination under that act 
and JTPA. This first report has presentad infomation on how the 
individuals responsible for implementing ttie two aQte define 
coordination and their assessments of thi ef fectivenesB of the 
provisions in the acts intended to facdlitate joint plarinlng and 
coordination. This chapter summarizes the information presented in 
the previous chapters in the form of answers to a sat of basic 
questions about coordination of vooationil education and JTPA* 

In presenting any general iEation, it must be emphasized that 
the level of coordination of JTPA and vooational education is 
influenced by many va:*iableB ranging froKi the autonomy of the 
state board for vocational education to the personal relationships 
between program staff of local schools and JTPA atoinistrative 
entities. One of the most striking aspects of the data collected 
for this study is their variability. Coordination varies across 
states and within states. It is common within a single SDA to 
find some vocational institutions working well with JTPA and 
others that have few contacts. The following generalizations 
describe broad national tendencies. 



Ql How exten sive 1^ jaint planning under the two acts? 

Al There was very little joint planning of programs oonducted 
during 1986. Because of the dates when the two acts wera 
passed, there was little opportunity for joint planning. 

Discussion : The 2 years between the paiiage of the JTPA and the 
Perkins Act and the planning requireinents in these acts put their 
plans out of phase with each other until July 1988, Plans for 
programs to be conducted after that date must be conterminous to 
comply with section 113 (a)(1)(B) of the Pirkins Act, 

The Perkins Act retires that the state plan for vooational 
education be available for review by the job training cpordination 
council at least 60 days prior to submission to the Secretary of 
the U,S. Department of Iducation, After the Perkins Act was 
passed in October 1984^ May 1985 was th' date set for submission 
of the state plan. This meant the plan had to be available for 
review by March 1985. Vocational plannsri were hard pressed to 
meet these deadlines. 

The short time period partially explains the limited response 
to the review of the state plans. About 60 percent of the state 
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respor^^ents from both systems reported that tha rivieirf^ by the 
coordinating councils caused no changes in the gtate pl^an for 
vocafcLonal education. Joint planning was the aotivity nijst 
fregu^3itly mentioned by agency directors as hindired lack of 

coord3.3iation. There was not even much similarity in thrie methods 
proposed for coordination in the vocational educition sstate plans 
with t3ie coordination criteria listed in the JTPA itatfes plans 
Some orf the JTPA respondents interviewed during ths slt^e visits 
criticized the quality of the state vocational eduoatio.©n plan. 

T»ae Perkins Act also attempts to encourage joint P planning at 
the local level. Applications from eligible recipients i for 
Perkins funds must describe coordination witii relivant - JTPA 
prograras and be available for review by the SDA adiiiinis-.-trative 
entitles, some state vocational education agencieg regr-ulre 
signatures of SDA representatives on local applications certifying 
that tfaey had the opportunity to review the applications s. 
Respon<3ents from state JTPA agencies estimated that aboinat two- 
thirds of the SDAs are conducting such reviews, and abos-ut half 
thought the practice promoted coordination. 



_ Interviews during the site visits, however, rsvealsed little 
signi£a_aant movement toward more extensive joint plannitaig The 
review of local applications by SDA representativis appaeared to be 
pro fo&ma with little expectation it would lead to chanwes in the 
application. Both sides expressed an interest in knowi»g more 
about v^^-hat the other was doing, but few had established mechanls 
for pravidmg such information. In some of the atates ^hat were 



visitea, the vocational education agencies have set up Regional 
plannira.g groups that meet on a regular basis and in whAah JTPA 



representatives participate. Even In these statti, however, JTPA 
respondents tended to view these groups as having littl» relevance 
to the^^ programs. Some approximation to -joint planning was found 
in loe^l areas where influential vocationai educators w^re active 



members of Pics, Such members kept the PiCs informed OS existing 
prograTTLs xn public institutions and tried to guide theic^ programs 
to oom&aement JTPA efforts. ^ yiaw^ 



Planning for programs to begin in July 1988 will b&m on the 
schedule and will provide more opportunities for jo^int ef- 
fort, ^t appears, however, much work will have to be do-ene if the 
planners for the two systems are to take advantagi of tlLisse 
opportu^^ities . 



Jo^nt planning appears in some ways to be like the SB mile 
per hou:^ speed limit for interstate highways. Public op -inion 
surveys reveal general support for this limit, and itudi. es of Its 
effects reveal lives have been saved and fuel ooniuinptiotai lowered 
Yet few people drive at this speed. The immediati cons io^erat ions 
of a cat capable of far higher speeds, the desire to rea^h one's 
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dastinatlesn, and the low ptotabilitty^ of enfkoement cofltoine at the 
ihdividua~3. level te outweigh the atftenowledgW social b^r—iefits. 

In a similar manner the advanttftsges of jlint plannii-sig were 
recognize^ and even advoaatedby inai»Y ot thskdrainistratoors _ 
■?ntirvi#^^d for this study. AotuaJ.l_±.y conduotlng joint planning, 
hQwsvSr, =is a difficult p^Ocjesi thate presentsirisks to ^he 
autonomv' «nd resources of tbi af entf ties involvill, AgenCM.es which 
enter int&^ joint planning nuA gr«» on at lsa|t one dOiwnmon or 
shared tfO«l , the resources fron eatfta that will \be directed to 
aohitving the goal, and who will ctfrartrol thsie yesourdfiss. Each of 
thtsi dee- isions is contra^ to the r-natural tindt\.ncy of » _ 
bureauara»-cy to maintain the iiximurt oontrcl possible o'Vaor its 
perciive^ area of authority. When -tehese diiincentivefl ^re 
oonBidejre— d with the dif f ioiaitlts ot aligninf different 
regulatiQ-ms , funding sources, aligltoility orlteria, piaffinning areas 
and time s schedules, it shoWflbe surpriBs that littJ.« joint 

planning' "^as found. 



Ha^i=-iig aaid this , hov^a^vst, it rahould bs noted th&t this study 
feund tii4-_t the reguiremftnt Mb. co^perativs agreement : for use of 
thtS pst— oent funds did projiots joitsit plaiining. With t^Be S 
peretnt rr-unds there is a po'jsrful iiaricenti^i for the voCsiational 
eduoatioiti side to reach agMiltnt. Under notion l33(q _) of JTPA, 
if such aj.n agreement is not reached -the tradi become ft'^i-ailable to 
the wvet^nor to be used a» gpsoifie^ undai itotlon 13 1 » of JTPA. 
Joint p3,8j.iining in this cmSft tots no»t dspand on the wlH _a.ngness of 
the partl_cipating parties to lake mwitual adjustments. If 
agresmente is not reached, party can asisrt control- « 

Q2 TcH ^hat extent are_jSSijUfla:fcBa--£afift^vi-"g 
Q-fatt^Br services frojn PUllic vofflp^tional 
Infl^^lt ijtions^ 

Tho data this study wa.iibla two collect do not a^l^ow a 
precise answer to this quistioxai. Ths available da^ta suggest 
th»te a large proportioii of JTPiA clienti are servela by public 
voO».tiQiial education f ispiCiftl: ly in rural areas siiod smaller 
eitij.es. In large urbw areas, alternative servltf^ providers, 
lucto. as community baSed organ! ; zationi and propriet^ary 
schools, are used more than puia^lie institutions. 



A2 



Dieeufls APn: This answer is based o-,ii a varlity of evidence. Only 
13 of th» states that responild to - the mail survey wetfte able _ to 
orovide »ny data on the extint of o slassrooi training H« public 
inst'^""^^ — ^""^ ^ ^* ^y^Mm ifi. thA rtata wore onl^ for the 8 



peretnt ^et-aside or -cne t.i,Tie cunoa, i.*-™,^ ^ w 

viaited »lso had difficulty providi:_ng inforiation on ji^rollinent by 
typi « -Pis-i-it-iThion. These isversl . sourcsi are not adasquate to 
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rather «t.nsiv« usags pl^Siif ILlatiln!""^^' ^"^^ strongly to 

publirScilillL^??!; "th®^* is Often mora use of 

SrovlLrl ? " appears evident from a review of serviL 

some of these oommunitv-basel orSaJfJjJ?^ olassroom training. 

in cooperation wi?rpSlfo ?Ltitu?iInl SSL°S^ "^^^ programs 

other resources such as tn^il^^^iSS provide facilities or 

coordlnafei' ore TT?^ f u nds smino-n r. ^ 

A3 In most states the 8 oereent ^^4-^3^ u 

oommunication and enclurSI?! folS eflorts ^""fSn^ 
funds were generallv re»o?i-^^^« J ' ^ ® percent 

otherwise wouJI Sot^hlvl blSn U^^iF^i^^^ services that 
LS'J?""^-^"'^^" h*"* mo?e'Snliict"thir 

^!^^Lt^tl%iL±Zd"^L°Li^^i-^°^^i'°''^^ education coor- 

tunas t© LTi aCTsncv oth^i* -m^T^ -hu^ ^ ^^^*jj.j.^^y ror rne 

and how th. fundi' bSS"I Iis??i2i?elf""''"* Priorities 
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Such dlsagreeinents are probably inevita^bl© because the 8 
percent funds are such an attractive rtsourc^e. They can be used 
for almost any purpOBa that can ba shown to :^rovide services for 
aligibls participants or facilitate coordiria— tlon of education and 
training esrvices* There are no federal r#r^iramants on how the 8 
percent funds are to be distributed, and pfO^grams conducted with 
them are not subject to parformanca standards Host states use at 
least sDme of the 20 percent intended to fao illtate coordination 
to pay for staff who develop and monitor jol^it activities. Only a 
small proportion of this 20 percent, however , is being used in 
ways that increase the institutional capacit^y of the two systems 
to work together. 

Conflict over the 8 percent fundi is no^^ necessarily a sign 
of less coordination* Conflict can refleat ^movement from a 
condition of no interaction to a state of di^sagreement over how to 
work together. Such disagreementa may prQdU««oe a creative tension 
that leads to more innovative approaQhSi to ^serving individuals in 
need. Despite the repeated complaints about the 8 percent funds 
that were heard during the site viiiti^ moat of the respondents 
from both systems felt the 8 percent sst-asi^de had promoted 
communication and joint planning. 



Q4 How effective are the other p rovieiona^ i An the two acts that 
are intended to encourage joint planni B*^? and coordination? 

A4 The provisions have been implementsd in almost all states, A 
majority of the respondents, usually by a ratio of 2 to 1 or 
more^ report these provisions hava impt^oved coordination. 



Discussion ; The several provisions in th% t^^w© acts^ and the 
emphasis on training in JTPA, saam to havft o:^r^aated a heightened 
awareness in the two systems of the nasd Cot coordination, A 
strong majority (70 percent or more) of th# ^^tate leaders of both 
systems think coordination is battsr now th^si it was under GETA. 
Respondents noted the requirements in the tw^o acts as among the 
strongest factors encouraging state JTPA and vocational education 
agencies to coordinate « 



Q5 What are the main factors diicouraqing ^ ^or hindaring coordina- 
tion? 

AS The differences in the purposes and soU^i^ces of funding for 
vocational education and JTPA, 



Discussion ; Fundamental dlffersnces exist bi^etween vocational 
educators and emplo^ent and training profes^^ionals in their 
assessments of how best to serve individuals with serious barriers 



to employment. Most vooational educators feel these individuals 
are best served by fairly long-term training programs which 
provide in-depth knowledge of an occupational area in which future 
career shifts can be aade. Vocational educators tend to be 
skeptical of the value of much of the on-the-job training JTPA 
participants receive. Many of thase jobs, in the opinion of' 
vocational sduoators, JTPA participants could have gotten on their 
own, and the training contract is mainly a subsidy to employers. 

Employment and training prof asslonals, for their part 
question the value of much of the training vocational education 
offers. Often, they claim ^ it is not relevant to the needs of the 



labor market, and students cannot find jobs after completing the 
training. They further contend that even if the training is 
appropriate, few jtpa clienti can afford the loss of income long- 
term, full-time training requires. 

The effectiveness of the two approaches is really an 
empirical question about which the JTPA experiments currentlv 
being prepared should provide some answers. These answers aL 
unlikely to be as definitive as either side would like, but thev 
should sugggest which type of services are most likely to be of 
help to which type of clients. Vocational educators would argue 
that the value of longer training should be evaluated through 
longer follow-up. The rsal value of such training, they coStend 
IS over a career, not nioessarily In the first job afteJ 
training. 

Q« g|niSged?°^' °^^ inhibit ing ooordlna tlon ba ^,H,r.^n.-^^^ 



AS Barriers that arise because of Insufficient contact between 
the systems can be overcome through greater sharing of 
information and by providing incentives for joint activities. 
Barriers that arise because of the certification role of 
schools are more difficult to overcome. 

Discussion I Public schools must simultaneously perform two basic 
functions! (1) assist all students to achieve their maximum 
potential and (2) guide and prepare these same students toward 
their future occupational roles in society. A basic element of 
this second function is the certification—through the award of a 
high school diploma— that the individual has acquired certain 
basic communication, computational, and deportment skills. The 
education refonn movement can be interpreted as a reaction to the 
erosion of high school standards during the past 20 years. 

^ What is being called the "second wave" of the reform movement 
IS focusing increased atttntion on those students who 
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traditionally hava had difficulty succeeding m school. The label 
"at-risk" is being used with greater frequency. Dr. David 
Horubeck's ^residential address to the Council of C^ief State 
school Officers in November 1986, for eKample, was titled "Meeting 
tSe Sieds of At Risk Children and Youth. A National imperative. " 
Designing more effective programs for young people who cannot or 
will not meet more rigorous academic standards will be a ma^or 
fecus of educators in coming years. 

Ev«n with far more effective programs, however, it is likely 
that a significant nuntoer of young pe^Pl® f^m^Y^^l "f* P^°^®|u^^ 
fullv comp-'ete school. Students who are disruptive and who refuse 
lo pirfolihl required work cannot be S^^duated. Second-chance 
opportunities will be needed for these young people, if they wish 
to take advantage of them. Some of these opportunities can be 
offered by such public institutions as adult basic education 
centers and community colleges. For other y?^"f .P«°Pl;,J^^„^JY^^ 
had mainly negative experiences in such institutions, alternative 
opportunities will continue to be needed. 

A kev to ensuring that these alternatives are complimentary 
and not duplicative of existing programs is, of course, communica- 
tlonV Active mentoership of vocational educators on JTPA councils 
was often found in those states and SDAs that appeared to have 
achieved higher levels of coordination, informal networks and_ 
«gu?Ir contacts among key decision makers were also characteri..- 
tic of areas with good coordination. These networks were more 
common in rural areas and smaller cities than m large urban 
areas . 

Q7 Does an e ducation al institu tion acting as a JTPA 
administrative entity faci litate aoordination? 

A There are some advantages in an educational institution 
acting as an administrative entity. There are also 
risks that competing priorities can obscure the focus on 
the primary missions of either the institution or JTPA. 



Discussion ; Project staff visited three SDA's in which the grant 
recipi'eHti/administrative entities were conmiunlty foliepj- 
eaSh case the SDA had been created out of an area that had been 
included in the balance of state under CETA. The community 
lollltlt did not have to compete with former CETA prime |P|nsorB 
to be named as administrative entities. In these three SDAs tne 
staff Serremployees of the community colleges yet they enjoyed a 

7For a discussion of factors influencing the relationships 
between public vocational education and one of the primary 
afternStives, community-based organizations, see Bailis (1987a). 
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K;arf?I^Sfld'?^r?SfrSJi n^r^A l^l IIZ^'U -s housed in a 

All , three were p!a=in| Ztie lf iLir ctlZii^H SSiiJIN S^^"' " 

training than in classroom evi n . °t ■ on-the-^ob 

sirKrdir„%??ii[r?rSeSd* tr. iLSirt^?? that 

because clients who sot JIsSciaL ? the comnunlty college 

?hTihrr-i:rs?e'I t€E3 n loi - 

policy questionB in a timel? manner. decisions on 

it^te-i:!~^^^ 

the governor of ?."neMM a^teSnLrf""? ' ™= enacted, 

reoipientp and adminilt?atfve InlitfSs Soi:v^i°'' ' ^'.P*"^ 



Dr. Moore repIrtel°?JS";rhf°we?e''tnS5! ""^.^"^"^"^ officials, 
he would recSimiend sMinit hJ,,?-! advise the governor today, 
ad»lnistrati?nS?i?!e« i 5n D?' SoSJ™^'^ colleges designated'as 
aSiSil??a*?^JJ 'f itJ Iuts JSo°JinrS™;nds°''JS\°S; llH^t " 

a%-iS?Se%=;iiMe-"^^^^^^^^ 

classroom occupational trainlno ?L^^? "^i?"^^ enrolled in 
institutions iS thrstate slL^ ?So S T*""" Po^t^'oondary 
f^f^^^ttention on unl2^s%rvlJ"SdS;!dSa^%'r l^tlt.°^ llli *° 

i9ar'r^r2Tr-:,*L^°st?e"ssii^niifS'f?i7ir'^' ^ 

r.^t^t^ltTlUt': °- 2"«soSarc%SlS^?irae^f 
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administers the act must guard against this purposa being obscured 
by ooinpeting priorities* 



Overall coTicluslanB 

The overall oonclusion of the study is that many JTPA ollents 
received instruction in public vocational programs during 1986^ 
but in most cases this was not as a result of joint planning* 
Instead, JTPA officials decidad the kinds of training to ba 
prcvided—sometimas with the participation of vocational educators 
as members of JTPA stata and local councils—and public vocational 
institutions of tan were salectad to provide this training. The 
axception to this generalisation was for programs funded undar the 
JTPA 8 percent set-aside. For these programs the legislation 
requires a cooperative agraament, and this often caused joint 
planning in the development of the agreement. 

The Parkins Act spacifies that the National Canter shall 
report on the "extent, efficiency, and effectiveness of joint 
planning and coordination" under the two acts. On these criteria 
the conclusion must be that for programs conducted in 1986 there 
was little joint planning. The other legislative provisions to 
encouraga coerdinatlQn have generally been implemented and appear 
to be increasing the awareness of the need to coordinate. If use 
of public vocational facilities to provide classroom training for 
JTPA participants is accepted as an indicator of efficiency and 
effectiveness, such usage appears to be extensive. Because of 
difficulties in obtaining data, however, mora definite answers on 
these criteria are not possible at this time. The data to be 
collected for the second annual report will enable more adeguate 
assessmants of efficiency and effectiveness. 



Policy Options 



Th^ main arecoitmiendation applicable to all levels of both the 
employment and training and vocational education systems is to 
consider caref-^^ly any major changes intended to encourage 
coordination. curing calendar year 1986, JTPA programs were 
completing thexr second year and entering their third. Programs 
assisted by the Perkins Act were completing their first year and 
entering their second* Significant shifts in federal emphasis had 
been made in both of these ants and, in general, the two systems 
seam to have responded well and were impiamentlng the several 
provisions intended to foster coordination. It appears advisable 
to allow both systems to mature without major change to see if the 
increasing awareness and willingness to coordinate leads to 
further integrated efforts. 
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Joint Plannlne 



. eKception to this overall racommendation is in the area 

of 3oint planning. This may be because the time periods fSr 
If ?hi"L?^S^""; condueted in 1986 were still not ooleLinSus 
I^H^? f ""^^ makers for the two systems were as willing to dS' 
it sLmi^JS^?^' however, as their Interview responses ?Idicatid 
It seems that much more would already have been taking plaoe! 

™^f^ states the right of JTPA representatives to review 
voeat?^!?* S'' ^tate plan and local ipplicalions fol 

oSSrIinStLn ^^13^°'' funds does not appear to be improving 
coordination. Even when there is responsiveness on the bIt-^ 
the vocational education agencies, thl revIJS ol the comlifLS 
plan seems to have limited effect t« ™i J completed 

consiiii^SHiiiT*' "P*^""^ to 

o Eliminate the provision for the job training 

S?^^ council to review and comment on the state 

plan for vocational education state 

(or) 

o Enact a provision for the state board or the state 

council on vocational education to review and comment on 
the governor's coordination and special servlcSs^lan 

° f?p|^nd%fS?^^°\°^w^^*.*""*^ authorized under both 
JTPA and Perkins to be distributed upon approval of a 

foJ"?h!^^S submitted by the state agencierresponlible 
for the administration of the acts f "sioie 

Eliminating the review provision for the state nlan 
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The second option Goncerns "the review of the governor's 
coordination and special service plan by the state board or 
council for voaational education. The receptivity of vocational 
educators to the review of their state plan might be enhanced if 
representatives of their system had the statutory right to review 
state plans for JTPA. Some representatives are involved through 
membership on state JTPA councils, but the omission of a right to 
review JTPA plans causes a perception among many vocational 
educators that the legislation is not balanced. This perception 
is reinforced by language in JTPA and Perkins that appear to give 
the job training coordinating council some oversight 
responsibility for all activities related to vocational education, 
training, welfare, and economic development. Section 122(b)(7)(A) 
of JTPA is the clearest example of such language i 

[The state job training coordinating council shall] identify 
in coordination with the appropriate state agencies, the 
employment and training and vocational education needs 
throughout the state and assess the extent to which 
employment and training, vocational education, rehabilitation 
services, public assistance, economic development, and other 
federal, state, and local programs and services represent a 
consistent, integrated, and coordinated approach to meeting 
such needs * ] 



This language raises concerns among vocational educators that 
might be allayed somewhat by a reclpr^- al right to review plans 
and by placing as much stress on public^public partnershipB as 
there is on the public^private partnership. The welfare reform 
initiatives presently being discussed indicate that the need for 
public-public partnerships extending beyond education and 
employment and training will increase* The initiative of the 
National Governors* Association is based primarily on increasing 
and improving day care, education, and employment and training 
services to welfare recipients* The Greater Avenues for 
Independence (GAIN) program in California and the IT Choices 
program in Massachusetts have given national visibility to such 
efforts and many more states will be implementing similar 
initiatives. As more agenciee become involved, the problems of 
coordination will increase. 

The third ©ption^^reserving funds for jointly submitted 
plans^^has the most potential for stimulating joint planning* 
This option is likely to be vigorously opposed by representatives 
of both systems who resist any additional restrictions on the use 
of funds. If the advantages claimed for joint planning are to be 
realized, however, it appears that incentives and sanctions are 
necessary to overcome the constraints that presently discourage 
agencies from becoming involved* 
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could\S*h;?3-;i\'''^f"?^?w*ri^*^l« «tatss under each act 
could be held to be distributed upon approval of a ioint nlan tc^i- 
programa that address the purposes of the two acts ihL «rL' - 
would have to be developed by the agenelL toa? adminlslL^tha 
acts and recommended for aporoval bv the crov»i-««-^ pt^rf 
would rest jointly with thi'IScJetary of ISe 5 s DeoiJlLSPSr*^ 
Labor and the Secretary of the u.s.^^arlmlnt'li iduSat!In % a 

ilc?etliie/^not"to f^^^i^ed the funis would reverflo SSe " * 
secretaries, not to the separate agencies in the states qii^-h 
requirements would increase the adIinistratLe burlen lor tSf 
states, but would test whether joint planning will yield the 
benefits that administrators £oi both- system! claim lor it 

would*L*llr?Sl^'?^^'^^l^ ""^^^ require congressional action 
geeift-fS,, SI ^ S "*! • Secretary of iducation and the U.S. 
beoretary of Labor to jointly fund demonstration programs a 
portion of the funds reserved for the secretaries fol 
demonstration projects (sections 433 of jtpa and 411 of Perklr,..! 

•4.^ gfeate options. State administrators who are dissatas^iert 
^ith their current level of joint planning coufddevSfop 
□lhe;S?"*?.*°^ representatives froS both lystems to se?ve on each 
Dthers' planning teams. The willingness to enter into such an 

ipon third-party assistance. The Council of state Si 
SiocLtr"^'*?^ affiate Of the NSfoLl'Govelnorst""^"^ 
ssociation, offers states the opportunity to participate in 

issues^ These aSidelies bring 
iefecled slrate^iSe^lr ilS °?"ique, and implelenl ""^ 

"?lrlaplloll??iit%flS^' r*^"' Ind IllOnisnoilril 400 
ann wapi-coj. Street, Washington, DC 20001. 

***^f^"Pf^^^ resource that can be called upon is the 
K CharlL ^^IS). NIS has been sullortld by 

he Charles F. Kettering Foundation of Dayton, Ohio spScifieallJ 
Q address disputes over allocation and use of publi??eslur«sf 
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To quota from its broahurss 



The NIS is dseignad to integrate the process of planning and 
implementation. Parties with appropriate resouroee and/or a 
stake in the policy outcome are convened for the purpose of 
dealing with the problem areas in a comprehensive manner* ^ 

Administrators who are interested in exploring Nia further should 
contact the Kettering Foundation at 5335 Far Hills Avenue^ Dayton, 
Ohio 45429. 



Local options . PICs that want to improve their relationships 
with vocational institutions may want to actively recruit 
vocational educators as mentoers. If any joint planning was found, 
it was in those areas where vocational educators were active 
members of PICs. One cannot infer from this that such membership 
leads to good coordination* In the judgement of the staff which 
conducted this study, vocational educators were on PICs in those 
areas where conditions were conducive to coordination* In other 
words, a vocational educator on a PIC was more an indicator of a 
good climate for coordination rather than a cause of that climats. 
Nevertheless, when vocational educators were on FICs, better 
communication and working relationships were found. 



Data Needs 

The study encountered considerable difficulty at both the 
state and local level in obtaining data on the number of JTPA 
clients who were served by public vocational education* In all 
statas and SDAs their management information systems had data on 
the general type of services clients received^ — classroom training, 
job search assistance:, on-the-job training and other services. 
Information on whether the service provider was a public 
educational institiktion or some other source was usually not 
available* At the local level, SDA administrators were able to 
identify providers as public or private but this information was 
not linked to the type of services each client received. 

The General Accounting Office (1986) has reviewed the JTPA 
data collection system* The Department of Labor has been 
attempting to develop a system that will provide reliable national 
data without imposing a reporting burden on administrative 
entities* The Office of Management and Budget rejected some of 

SKettering Foundation, Negotiat ed Invest ment Strategy . Dayton, 
Ohioi Kettering Foundation, 1982. 
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°^iff"*l proposals as too burdenso-™. As a 
result of these conflicting objectives, the current data system is 
wlS!d°l!ia? ^""^ °°n"^temthan most of the partL^I invSvIr 

Ta>.«*-®i"^^ the General Accounting office report, tlxe Department of 

required a standard 13 -week follow-up of JTPA terSiSees 
The other major change in thi JTPA data collection System iS ShJ 
decision to replace the longitudinal survey with a SSmbe? o? lieia 
experiments involving randoi issignment of clients to dilflrent 
services such as job search isaistance, on-the-jol traininr S 
classroom skin training. Ivintually the field expSSSntl'wlfi 

iffeciLfy"SifXri";-r ^'"^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^i^ 

?^f?fJiT ? different typts of clients. These data will not be 
available, however, for somt time. The data from tfae loniitSdlSs] 
survey which contain information on type of service |rovilir2 ar« 
not yet available for public analysis . service providers are 

Recommended action . Tht addition of a data it«m to the JTPA 
annual status report categoridng the primary ser^iSe providers 
for clients would greatly inoriase the availability Sfir?i?Slti«n 
SoiS;'^^^^ ^^^^ clients by public vocationaf inltlfutioS™ " 
Joint planning, cooperative agreements, information sharinS and «o 
on are only means leading to the objective orihrtw^os^stlms 
«Sb?S^Jn°??J'';.- numbarof jtpa clients bSinl Sergei iS 

public institutions is an ob sotive indicator of whather the 
systems are working together, wns-cxier -cnm 

The U.S. Department of libor should examine the feaslbilitv 
of requiring an item on the individual client recorS Sat woulF 
categorize the primary servici provider for a eilen? Sh* S " 

the moat hours whila roceivina jtpa m^r^ir^^m ffivi^%~^i • ^F^n^ 
would be made at terminatio"lnfltdel'to°the fo^ tSSt^ifuSef to 
document termination. The individual data woull^heS be 
aggregated into the JTPA annual status report? The Sdlitional 
reporting burden can be justifitd by the SigJi f leant fnalelse in 
information on coordination it would yield. increase m 

Direct Actions 

, ^J^^t^ and local administrators who want to impr^^e 

-^^"^^^ consider taking the following actions. These 
approaches have proved successful in several of the areas via itSd 
for the study and can be dlreotly implemented. They So not 
require any changes in legislation o? regulations^ 
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Jmp^D^yv^ goyunia- a.'fc^oiit Mty^ avenue that improvss 
aoMOnuiiloaLt-^i^n art Inr^^orT&atian ^h^maring bstwssn tha eyetems is 
liKely to improifsthfe^ etlnita fo:^r ooordinatiori. confersnaes that 
bring to^ac^t^har JfPA a^jid vooatioii^al education staff to discuss 
CQsmion pt^*pbl.a»g have 'Tis^goDa i^a«sults. They are generally 
evaluataa ^^%ry jDittt::^^#Xyby tha« participants. In some areas, use 
of public ^dtuoatlon b^y am adiiii_nistrativa entitiss has increased 
following s^oh €pntsr^<&n<agii 

Tha v^altts of hav^inQa voc^t^ional educator on a PiC has 
already h^mn dtsousi^d. If fall_ membership is not possible, 
vooationai^ %du^atea aati volunt^^ar to serve as a non-^voting ma^er 
of subaoinwLittsfeii JWPA atainist=rators, in turn, oan volunteer to 
sarva on ^rh*^ aftvisory^ e«itts©s^ for vocational institutions* 

AamlMLi^tr^tlva »nt4tlss at»^a educational institutions that 
have smalls ^tstfaan feetiaflt by hiring a person who has had 
sxperiwate In "tha etlm^r pfcem. The iagialation, regulations and 
procedure^^ ^ff thi tw^ ^^itims s^^a compleK. At tha local level, 
staff UPU^LiXy hava t» pwfom w^any functions and it is very^ 
diffioult %^ b% knowL^^dgiable oQC both systems. Administrative 
antitisP ^nfl ^^hoolp wjiahad ^taaff who had worked for the other 
aystam £Di»n3 #\ieh sK^^ardiiiGe be a major asset. 



Mgdlgy ^Bg^marao^^biead _c?. ^ntracts . iducational institutions 
are aecusteiotaad to bating raiitibuif^sad on the basis of the number of 
studants ^^^h^y tiioh/ txa%m tli# subsequent dutcomas of those 
itudantP* tatfCman^^'-'fcaiid cotr^traoting is a new and risky 
prospact ^Sot thil. E^he wluctmft^ce of institutions to enter into 
perfoi^aticse^based coiatirwti can sometimes be overcome by basing 
part of tia0 pa^int ^ntcomag over which schools have more 

oontrol^ Th^0esDUl^ iwlude tfcna percentages of students who 
oompl#ta l^alC tha pr»$^aia, tha ^aroantaga who complete the full 
prograa/ ».na tha psr^^jitaji wh^ parfoCTi at specified levels on 
aompetene^^ tafeastas* Schools h^ave more confidence that they can 
influaJice -th^^^ outa^ni^^ and a^^s more willing to enter such 
aontracts ti%mt% ttose tjiattie alttl parents to emplo^ent at 
spacifled Vagp rates 



gijppM^^igentt^oii-tt^e^ ^ob trair^inq with claseroom tr aining* The 
basic dii^C^t^nais batetvae^ educators and amployment and 

trainiiig »p©Qialiits In thair perceptions of the best way to serve 
disadvantM.^©fl psopla ha^gbgen r^^oted* One way to bridge these 

differencial to sug^Bl^ftt ^the-job training with classroom 

training* This rssp»3^ds to th# need of most JTPA clients for 
iiEunsdiat© iftaotaaand has the p^tatential to teach broader skills 
than My learfiid M.t\ ^ipaci^ffi^c job. This model might also 

incraasa t^he attract AvMais of ID'TPA clients to employers who have 
ikill ^agi^it^ifteiits tl^ait art higfeiisr than the usual client can meet. 
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Ths Investmant such employer? 
supplementad by the traini 
yielding an employaa with ^ 
elassraoia training could \- 
should bs easisr for voca^ 
classaB. 



tr ining would be 
;via ^ r^^ educational inetitutions 
orifc i - p?v£entlal. Sinoe the 

:DUt'-ide of regular hours, it 
ii^ T ' ' sui but^ionB to Bohedule these 



Keep trying. The ^ torv m^^ m^^B of this mtudv #1.^+. 

ij.x,f ,,rtces betweetTi the employment and 

the two systems can find wayii to work togethir? FoJ sS'* 
tinalSLlent^rsSmf A ^"^^^^^ takas^timercof^Snfltlan and 
outcome that is always desirable to aohieve. situation, an 
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APPINDIX A 
SUPPI^IffiNTAL TABIDS 



Thare are two sets of tables in this appendix. The tables 
numbered A-1, A-2, etc, have no corresponding tables 3.n the 
chapters. The tables nuntoered 2.1, 2.3, etc. present more _ 
detailed information for the tables with the same numbers in the 
chapters. The second set are not numbered consecutively. Instead 
they have the same number as their corresponding tables m the 
chapters , 
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APPENDIX TABLE A-1 



EXISTENCE OP ECONOMIC 
DEVEMMffiNT PLftN THAT 
DEFINES ROISS OP VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND JTPA 





Paroantage 


Status of Plan 


Aga 
Dirao 


ncy 
tors 


Council 
Chairs 




VI 


JTPA 


VE 


JTPA 


Plan dafinaB rolae 




16 


22 


16 


Plan sKistB, but doaa not 
define rale 


' 12 


10 


11 


18 


Plan le informal^ ganeral 
approach 


2 


10 


7 


7 


Plan is being dsvaloped 


10 


€ 


9 


5 


Raepondant unoartain 






11 


5 


No plan 


51 


54 


37 


45 


No response 


2 


4 


4 


5 


Basa for parcantages 


49 


50 


46 


44 
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APPENDIX tabu: A-2 



RESPONSIBILITIES DESCRIBED FOR 
VO^TIONMi EDUCATION AND JTPA BY 
AOTNCY DIIffiGTORB AND COUNCIL OTAIOTEHSONS 







Percantage Lir^ting 








Responsibility 




Raeponsibility 


Agency 


Council 


Diractors 


Chairs 




VE 


JTPA 


VE 


JTPA 


Vocational Education 








16 


Skill training 


29 


30 


20 


For svsryona 


20 


4 


9 


2 


iconomic dsvalopment 


6 


3 


7 


14 


Managa S parcent 


4 


















JTPA 


4 


6 


4 


5 


Plan doas not dafine^ 










no rasponsa^ not 










aBked 


49 


60 


63 


59 


JTPA 








20 


For tha disadvantagad 


35 


20 


24 


Economic davalopinant 


16 


16 


9 


12 


On-tha-job training 


6 


12 


11 


2 


Support sarvicas 


4 


2 






Broker rola, match 










cliant and sarvicas 


4 


10 


7 


5 


Plan doas not dafine. 










no response, not 








61 


asked 


49 


48 


54 


Basa for parcantagas 


49 


50 


46 


44 
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APPENDIX TABl^ A-3 



ACTIVITIES MOST HINDERED BY 
LACK OF COORDINATION 



Aetivitiaa 
Hlndsrad 


Parcantages 


Aga 
Dirac 


ncv 
tors 


Council 
Chairs 


VE 


JTPA 


VE 


JTPA 


Diraet servies to ellsnta 

Joint planning^ rsviaw 

Communiaation 

Ubb of local faeillties 

EaonomiQ devslopmant 

Dthar 

fo aetlvity hindered 
lo answar^ don't know 


20 
20 
10 
€ 
2 

12 

28 


20 
30 
10 
2 
2 
2 
16 
18 


22 
17 
11 

.2 

17 
32 


27 
16 
9 

5 

2 
20 
20 


lasa for parcantagas 


49 


50 


46 


44 
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APPENDIX ThMJSE A-4 



PINMi COfflffiNTS, RECOmffiMDATlONS , OR 
OBSIRVATIONS TSm REPORT SHOUl^ StraESS 



R s c omiti s n d a. ^ i o n s 


Paroantages 


Agancy 
Directors 


Council 
Chairs 


VI 


JTPA 




JTPA 


Coor'dxnstxon wojfXing well 


10 


6 


13 


23 


Coordination prooass 










Q^ovsmQiT muB^ pusn 


6 


2 


2 


2 


woxn^ planning is a 










itiUBt 


6 


4 






Sys'tsitis iniist s.9rsB on 










on usntiB ^ exxy i.6XJ>i^y ; 










r oniiB ^ s uc • 


6 


12 




7 


wQOf Qxna uxon ua^es wxine 


4 




4 


2 


^#^T^4" T nils j*^ ^ *L- 4- 
WOriuXnU.6 @££Q£^Us 


6 


10 


Id 


XX 


unxy one ayenQy 


4 


4 


11 


m 
D 


w^nno u itis-ncLs. w€ i niu^^ 










ba voluntary 




£ 






Xnoluda mors aganclaB 






A 
H 














^ JLlu^X X t ^@Al^L4&^Bo 


X^ 


Xw 


1 






0 


Xw 




D 




Q 
5 


A 
ft 




i 


fSC^iUwV^ O L/^XjW^iiW Ills, WW^l 


6 


A 






f'f QVXwl@ XriQ@riwXVe 














2 


4 


1 










7 


WAtS BlESfY 




4 




















4 






Vooational Education 










Administration 










planning must ba 










improvad 


2 


4 


2 


9 


U.S. Dapt of ld« is a 










barriar 


4 


6 






Need short-tara 










focused training 




4 


2 




Sarva drop-out prona 










earlier 




2 


4 


5 


Improva image 






4 


2 


Use Parkins for model 










programs 




2 




2 



APPENDIX TABIiE A-4 
(Cantinuad) 



Final Co3misnts , 

observations^ 
Hecainniandmtions 



JTPA Administration 

Use axisting adueation 
Giva vocation education 

mora input 
aiva PIC mors decision-^ 

making authority 
liOaal PIQ must ba 

involvad 
U.S* Dapartment of Labor 

kaaps changing rulas 
Mora emphasis on 

adueation 
Kaap JTPA publio not 

privata 

Othar 

Remadiation for ourrent 

work force 
Litaracy imphasis 
Distinction between 

voc. ed* and JTPA 
other individual 

responses 

Mo response 



Basa for parcantages 



Parcentagas 



Agency 
Diraotors 



VE 



14 
12 
4 
2 
2 



2 
2 



12 



49 



JTPA 



10 
2 
4 



50 



Council 
Chairs 



VE 



4 
4 
8 











4 


2 


2 




2 


2 


6 


22 


10 


7 



46 



JTPA 



2 

2 
11 
9 



44 



JOTE: Percantagee ars based on number responding to survey 
^otal exceeds lOO percent due to multiple response. 
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APPENDIX TMI^ A-S 



OTimR AQENCIIS RECEIVING 
8 PERCENT ITOTOS 

JTPA RESPONDIMTS 



Agsncies 


Percsntage 
Reporting Maahanism 


Community colleges 


17 


Othsr state agencies 


14 


Training institution (unspacif iad)/ 
CBOS 


11 


Corrections 


11 


Ssrvica dslivsry areas 


6 


Council an vocational education 


6 


State job training coordinating 
council 


3 


Local sducation agencies 


3 


No rasponse 


58 



NOTES Peroentagas ara basad on 36 statas rasponding to the 
quastionnaire. Total sums ara mora than 100 parcent bacause mora 
than ona rasponse was possible. 
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APPENDIX TABI^ A- 6 



IKVDLVmffiHT OF VOakTIONAIi EDUCATION 
MPHESENTATIVEe IN PL^flNG USE OF 80 PERCENT 

OF 8 PERCENT 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION RESPONDENTS 



VE involvsment 


Percentage 


Participated through meetings 


33 




Joint effort VE-JTPA 


25 




VE aganoy not involved 


22 




Agency participatas through 
SJTCC 


17 




Assisted participants with 
proposals 


7 




Mandates from governor's office 


6 




JTPA atoinistration set 
guidelines 


3 




Vooational education received 
the funds 


3 





NOTES Percentagea are based on 36 states responding to the 
qusBtionnaire. Total sums to more than loo percent because 
more than one response. 
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APPENDIX TABIiE A-7 



MAJOR STATE-IiE^lj PARTICIPLES IHVOL^D 
IN PI^mriHG USE OP SO PERCENT OF 
8 PERCENT 



JTPA RESPONDENTS 



or state lavel aotors 



JTPA administrative entity 
Department of EduQation/Of f ioe of 

Public Instruction 
Stats job training ooordinating oounoil 
Administrativa entity for voQatianal 

education 
Governor 

Council on vocational education 

State education coordinating committee 

Labor 

Employment Security 

State university/ Board of regents 

Superintendent of public instruction 

Board of community colleges 

Aging 

Private industry councils 
Service delivery areas 
Local education agencies 



Percentage 



44 

33 
31 

19 
14 
€ 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



NOTES Percentages are based on 36 States responding to the 
questionnaire. Total sums to more than 100 percent beoause of 
more than one response. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 



WAYS ACTIVITIES ^fDED UNDER 
SO PERCENT OF 8 PERCENT T^RE 
DIFFERENT FROM MGULAR SERVICES 



Aotivitles 



Supplemental training 
New of f arings/nQt ordinarily 

available 
IndividuallEsd aompateney base 

instruotion/customlzad 
Supplamental funding 
Support sarvlaes 
Sarvad In-school youth 
Job an try skills 
Adult literaoy 
Not dlfferant than axlsting 

prograine 

Spaolal populations (unspacif lad) 
Programs would not be funded 
by SDA 

Classroom and lass than class 

training 
CQmprehansive servioas 
Eight peroant must ba matohad 
Diffarent outcoina measuras/ 

performance standards 
Support materials 
Lass remadial education 
Mora ramadial aducatlon 
Long term vocational aducatlon 
New programs 
Of f andars 
Don't know 




NOTES Percantagas are basad on 36 
guastionnaire. Total sums to mora 
than one responsa was possible. 



states responding to the 
than 100 percent because more 
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^PENDIX TABUS A-9 



miN ACTIVITIES FDNDED 
WITH 20 PERCENT OF 8 PIRCENT 



Twenty percent activities 



Coordination special ists/taohniGal 

assistance staff 
career information 
Demonstration/ research projects 
In-service and professional 

development 
Curriculum development/materials 
Joint projects/ funding 
Industry-education coordination 
Imployability skills 
Labor market information 
Held for use by JtPA 
Public relations 
Held for use by vocational 

education 
Evaluation-MIB 

Dissemination of information 
Program expansion 
Same as 80 percent 

Multiagency coordinating committee 
Don't know 




NOTE* Percentages are based on 3 6 states responding to the 
questionnaire. Total sums to more than 100 percent bscause of 
mora than one response. 
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PARTICIPATION OF JTPA HEPHESENTATIVES 
IN PREPAmTION OF STATE PIAN 
FOR VdCATIONAL EDUCTION 



Type of participation 



State agenoy staff and SJTCC 

Naither staff nor SJTCC 

JTPA agenay staff only 

SJTCC staff only 

Not asked to particlpata 

Haviawed and commentad 

Stata plan prepared by othar staff 

Coordination aspects agread "Upon 

Don't know who does the plan- 
it is unraadable 

SJTCC partiaipated 

Constraints of time and staff 

Don ' t know/no raspons© 



Basa for pareentages 




NOTES I NA - Not applicabla 
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APPENDIX TABM 

EFFECT OF JTPA PAHTICIPATION 
IN PLMWING ON CONTENT OF STATE PI^ 
FOR VOCATIONS EDUCATION 



Changes in content of plans ^ due 
to planning partiGipation 



Participation led to changes 

Participation did not lead to 
ahangas 

No partiQipatlon/no response 



Types of changes 



Minor Qhangas 

Substantial changes 

No suggest ions/ no impact 

Involved in the bsglnnlng but not 
the final 

Did not raspond to request 
for oomiiients 

More informed vocational 
sducation planners 

JTPA representatives serve on 
local coTOtiittees 

Common definitions 

Made vocation education more 
responsive 

Didn't know/no response 



Base for percentages 



VE 



58 

34 
8 



17 
17 
6 

3 

3 



Percentage 



54 



36 



rTPA 



11 

20 
69 



58 



3 
3 

3 

30 



36 



SUGGESTIONS TO lOTHOVE 
STATE COIWCIM AS A CONTEXT FOR COORDINATION 



Buggmmtionm 



Chairpsraon of the SCoVl should 
be on SJTCC and vice versa 

Make the SCoVE more kriQwledgeabla 
of JTPA 

Reduce tUrf problems 

Prometion 

Upgrade rols of counoil in review 
of vocational education plan 

Stats needs to clarify role of 
SJTCC 

Give SJTCC authority to raj act 
vocational education plans 

Cross-training of Qouncils 

Combine SCoVE adn SJTCC 

Mora funds and staff 

No rasponsa/don ?t know 



Basa for percentages 
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APPENDIX TABI^ 2,1 



EFFECTIVE INTE^GENCY COORDINATION 
AS BEEN BY AGENCY DIRECTORS AND COUNCIL CHAIRPERSONS 





Percentage 


Mentioning 




Element 


Listed 






Ag« 


incy 


Council 




Directors 


Chairs 












Factors RepQirted. 










VE 


JTPA 


VE 


JTPA 


Joint activitisB 










Planning 


47 


20 


34 


23 




22 


20 


6 


2 


'Pf^rin f^tfs i G d^\r^lOT3i!ifiTit 


18 


6 


9 


5 




14 


12 


9 


11 


Othsr 


14 


12 


11 


11 


CominuniGationa 










Inform eaoh other 


29 


20 


43 


36 


Cross-^membarship on QQunoilS/ 


18 


14 


11 


11 


ooinmittaas 










Clear understanding of each other's 


16 


20 


20 


11 


roles ^ rssponsitilitles 










Other 


6 


8 


0 


0 


Institutional policies 










Set coinmon goals 


20 


16 


13 


23 


Use existing facilities 


16 


16 


20 


14 


CoBUttitmsnt to work togather 


10 


8 


22 


25 


Effectivs use of resources 


0 


0 


15 


7 


other 


8 


12 


P 


2 


Linkage procedures 


10 


6 


9 


7 


Base for percentages 


49 


50 


46 


44 



NOTES s Percentages are based on nuntoer responding to survey. 
Totals exceed 100 because multiple answers were received. 

All individual responses in the »*Qther" category were less than 10 
percent • 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2,3 



STEPS STATES BK^ TAKEN TO ENCOTOAGE 
LO^L AGENCXES TO WORK TOGlTmiR 



Steps to Encourage r^oordination 



Traanang/technical assistance 
In-service training 
Technioal assietanea 
Other 

Paliaies/procedures 
Require sign-off from 

local agencisa 
Formal joint planning mechanisni 
Encourage education on PiCs 
Delegate some decision making 

to locals 
Coordinate requirements in 

^ in local plans 
Financial Incentives 
Other 

Coauaun i cat ion 

Improved communications 
Conferences, meetings 
Joint presentations to BDA/lea 
Keep informed of legislation, 
funding opportunities ' 
Prepara directory of training 

agancisii 
Other 



Base for percentages 



Percentage Taking 
Steps Listed 




NOTE: Percentages are based on all states 

exceeds 100 percent because multlpla answers were possible. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.6 

FACTORS raAT HAVE PRODUCED EFPECTI^ COORDINATION 

INTEHVIEW RESPONSES ' 



Factors Reported 



Personal , historioal 

Wlllingnasa of people to 

cooperate 
Leadership for coordination 
Past history of working together 
Other 

Coimon needs 

Agreement on needs to be served 
coimon goals ^ 
Resource constraints 
Other 

Legislation^ mandates in acts 

Linkage 

Cross ^siembers on councils 
Conferences 
Written agreements 
Membership on information 

coordinating committee 
Cabinet-level conmiitteas 
Other 

ons 

Improved knowledge of other 

programs 
Personal contacts at local level 
Regular exchange of information 

Contextual 

No response^ not asked 



Base for peroentages 



Percentage 
Agency 
Direotors 



VE 



31 

18 
10 



16 

6 
2 

12 



12 
8 
8 
6 



8 
4 

10 

12 

49 



JTPA 



30 

22 
4 

18 

10 

2 

22 



18 
2 
2 
2 



4 
10 



16 



50 



Percentage 
Council 
Chairs 



VE 



24 

28 
7 

7 
7 

13 



13 



20 



46 



JTPA 



25 
27 
2 

5 
7 

18 



27 
5 
5 
2 



7 

9 

4 
16 



44 



NOTES Percentages are based on number responding to mMr^m^7 
exceeds 100 percent due to multiple answell? ^ survey. Total 
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APPENDIX tabu: 2.8 



FACTORa TOAT ffiWE MOST BERIOUSLY HINDEOTD EFFORTS 
TO COORDINATE, INTERVIEW RESPONSES 



.-^ — ^ — — — — - 


Percentage 


Percentage 




Agency 


Counoii 


Factors Reported 


Directors 
















VE 


JTPA 


VE 


JTPA 
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43 


34 


52 


burs aucr a oy 
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16 
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Lack of knowledge about system 
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14 
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State regulations 
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Other 
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Other 
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2 




Miscellaneous 
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11 
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No response^ not asked 


6 


16 


7 


23 


Base for percentages 


49 


50 


46 


44 



NOTE; Percentages are based on number respondents to survey. 
Total ©Keeeds 100 percent due to multiple responses. 
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APPENDIX TABI^ 3.2 
PRIORITIES FOR SERVICE 
Wim 80 PERCENT OF 8 PERCENT FUNDS 



Target Groups and 
Aotivities 



Special populations 

Inaarcarated 

Adults 

Dropouts 

Vouth 

Handicapped 

Limitad English profi- 

ciancy 
AFDC Recipients 
Displacad Homemakar 
Oldar Workers 

Basic remedial education 

Skill training 
Oocupational education 
Cuatoaizad training 
Leng-tarm vocational 

aducation 
Shorts-term vocational 

aducation 
Training in dapressed 
areas 

Testing and assessmant 
iJob saarch assistanca 
Caraar guidanca 
Counseling 

Othar 

Same as othar years 
Economic devalopmant 
Youth compatancias 
Transition/Work experience 
Sarvicas 

Individualized compa- 

tenoy based 
No statewida priorities 



Percentage Reporting 
Priorities, Aotivities 



VE 



JTPA 
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SDMSAHY XKTOroiATION 
ON PRDGMMS THAT MSPONDED 
TO ^QUESTS FOR INFOMaTJON 
ON SUGClBSroL COORDINATION 
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Name of Program 



Career Learning Center 



Location Wat art own. South Dakota 

Description 

the operates In a rural community of 18,000 nested In 

JS^,- ?^ * seven-county area hit hard by the crisis in rural 

agricultural regions. Using r^ ources from many sources the 
Sss^staSer'fjS *-«s-«»ent, p- employment trai^ing?"job ' search 
assistance, and return-to-work And conf idence=building trainino 
??ov?de sli!?"t^^? with many other agencies and insti?ut"ns SI 
f JSI training m any of 25 occupational programs from 

Lffke-Area Vocational-Technical School, jtpa support services 
Targeted Jobs Tax Credit certification. Rural lenSssSncifS' state 
program for assisting dislocated agricultural wo?kerS SfSd new 
empxoyment) and career exploration^ (from the loSIl Sb lervJce 
SoIin^'HSSoulSrcIiSI)!""" centir^nd 

prSSS'lLfSirS ISlfoSinI? """^"^"^ -ordination in this 
o Networking and regularly contacting principal actors 
o Displaying a willingness to coordinate 
o Discussing plans with convergent agencies 
o Communicating through open channels 
o Offering a problem-solving orientation 

Writing nonfinancial coordination agreements 



o 
o 



Understanding the convergent agency's legislation 
service role, or operating procedures ' 



ISSLilfS^SorliSationf ' ^^^^^^ -"-t that leads to 

the n=™°^T^^°*- component of the successful coordination behind 
the career Learning center is the effort to make the funding 
programs transparent to clients and employers. EveJybSdy wints to 
bSLn? "^'^ ''''^^ concerned with getting credit fS its Sn?ri° 

For further information, contact i 

Ingrid Arlton, Director 
Watertown Career Learning Center 
Watertown SD S72 01 
(605) 886-7404 
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Nam© of Program Custom Fit Training 
:tooation Salt Lake City, Utah 



Desaription 

The State Board for Vocational Education utilizes the 8 per- 
cent aducation coordination funds to laverags a stats appropri- 
ation of $1,000,000 for training in industrisB critical to Utah's 
economic development. The program is called Custom Fit. Custom 
Fit funds can ba used for naw or expanding companias to develop oi 
modify a company's training ourricultim, purchase books and ^ 
instructional materials^ hire instructors for classroom training^ 
and pay up to a maximum of $3.00 par hour for tha costs of on-tha- 
job training. 

Tha State Job Training Coordination Council stipulated that 
education coordination funds cannot go into a service delivery 
area without notice and review by tha PIC from the affected SDA* 

A policy committee was created for the allocation of the JTPI 
8 percent funds* The committee developed a "standard contract" 
for each service delivery area delineating anticipated timelines 
and the responsibilities of both the BDA and the State Office for 
Vocational Education. The committee consists of representatives 
from vocational education, job service, the Board of Regento, the 
governor's JTPA office^ and a PIC chairperson* 

StratagleB Mployed to produce affeotiva coordination in this 
program include* 

o Displaying a willingness to coordinate 

o Discussing plans with convergent agencies 

o Supporting ongoing interagency committees 

o offering coterminous planning districts 

o understanding the convergent agency's legislation, 
service role or operating procedures 

o Using the same occupational information system for 
planning 
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miat Is tte most critical component of the effr^rt that leae3^ 
successful coordination? ima-c J.eads to 

„.^.w effective participation of the private sector in work 

lifv education craft or advisSry committees and ?he 
?iiZ ^nd^stry Councils. Employers will contribute so long ae 
they can see the results of their participation 



IrovwJri?*^''" regarding aoordination between JTpa and VE service 

is the"^^^to"SoordSSon^ communication. Communication 

For further information^ contacts 

Gary Lloyd^ Spaaialist 
Businses/Industry Ralatlone 
Utah Stata Board of iduoation 
2500 Eaet 500 South 
Salt Lake City UT 84111 
(801) 533-5371 
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Name of Program Dalton junior Collage 
Looa^ion Dalton, Georgia 



Dasorlptlon 

The North Georgia Area Planning Commission became the ad- 
ministration's entity for JTPA bseause of its suQCess with other 
grant programs including coimunity development block grants. 
JTPA programs are suboontraoted to vocational eduoation^ com-^ 
munity college, and sscondary schools* The programs are multi- 
agency efforts between different projects managed by the Planning 
Commission, Dalton Junior College, school districts, and other 
social service agencies in the region. 

The geographic region has been hard hit by the decline of 
the domestic textile industry. Many clients have low educational 
levels and are not accustomed to working with social service 
agencies , 



Stratagies emplayed to produce effective coordination in ttiie 
program includa "Uie following: 

o Networking and regularly contacting principal actors 

o Displaying a willingness to coordinate 

o Discussing plans with convergent agencies 

o Coimunicating through open channels 

o Offering a problem-solving orientation 

o Maintaining a history of successful coordination 

o Understanding the convergent agency's legislation, 
service role, or operating procedures 



Wiat is the most orltioal component of the effort Uiat leads to 
succeBsful coordination? 

The most critical component of the coordination effort is tJ 
effort by both Dalton Community College and the Planning Commis- 
sion to make the system as transparent as possible to the client. 
This requires that the coitmunity college employ personnel to 
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shapherd clients through the training program. The PlannH-.g 
Commission recognizes that it will not receiva t^"-'- o^ the credit 
for program succasses and must tolerate critics who claim the 
programs accept only those who will achieve success from the 
program. other factors assisting the coordination efforts include 
the employment of a counselor to work as an advocate for clieStS 
ana the concept of the program as a "joint venture " where 
responsibilities were delineated. 



For further information, contacts 

Patricia Fornash 
213 N. College Drive 
Dal ton GA 3 0720 
(404) 226-2454 
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Name of Program Easts ide Occupational Tralnint Center 
Location Baltimore, Maryland 



Description 

The Eastside Occupational Training Center (EOTC) was estab- 
lished in April 1983 as a training center for Baltimore County s 
inereasing number of displaced workers. Since that time, the 
orogram has been expanded to serve economically disadvantaged 
adults under JTPA title IIA. The primary purpose is to provide a 
comprehensive program of occupational skills training and sup- 
portive services tailored to each client's individual needs and to 
support efficient re-entry into the labor mai-ket. 

Strategies CTiployed to produce effective eoordination in this 
program include the following i 

o Networking and regularly contacting principal actors 

o Displaying a willingness to coordinate 

o Discussing plans with convergent agencies 

o communicating through open channels 

o Offering a problem-solving orientation 

o writing nonfinancial coordination agreements 

o supporting coterminous planning districts 



o 



understanding the convergent agency's legislation, 
service role, or operating procedures 



imat is the most critical component of toe effort that leads to 
successful coordination? 

The double focus on providing skills for reemployent and the 
return to employment or entry into employment for program 
clients is the most critical component of the effort. 

For further information, eontacti 

Marion Pines 

lastslde Occupational Training Center 
431 Eastern Boulevard 
Baltimore, MD 21221 
(301) 574-8800 
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Name of Program Graenlee Technological Center 
Location Clifton, Arizona 

Dttscriptlon 

^^^^^i^t^^^^t^^^^ b-gan operations in 

prS^ll'lScJSSi°?Sf fllfSSiS" coordination in this 



o 
o 
o 
o 



Displaying a willingness to coordinate 
Discussing plans with convergent agencies 
Offering a problem-solving orientation 

serv!le*rfle^ the convergent agency. s legislation, 
service role, or operating procedures 



What is the most critical component of the effort thai- i^^^^ 4- 
euecessful coordination? errort that leads to 

the varie?v^«^^f^*^?*^ component of the organizational effort is 
BKXiXB, ana communications. SuMort mmi^i^^^ ^"li^i^jyajpiiiry 



ittonths . 

For furthar information, aontacti 

Michasl Bloom 

Graenlea Employment and 

Training Program 
196 S, Coronado Blvd. 
Clifton AZ 85533 
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NMae of Program 
Location 



Middlesex County Schools 
Middlesex County, New Jersey 



Description 

The Middlesex County Vocational Schools are on five campuses 
throughout the county. Because these schools are at many 
locations within the county^ the transportation barriers present 
in many job training programs are not present. The sear^lce 
delivery area maintains a low profile by subcontracting all occu- 
patlonal skills programs, including placement* The SDA buys slots 
in existing vocational programs. The program usually serves high 
school dropouts but also serves displaced homemakers, long* and 
short-term unemployed and underemployed, and handicapped Individ* 
uals. Individuals can be recruited and eligibility is determined 
by either the SDA's employment specialists or by the vocational 
school. They are then referred to any of the 64 occupational 
skills training programs offered. 



Strategies employed to produce effective coordination in Uila 
program include the following s 

o Displaying a willingness to coordinate 

o Communicating through open channels 

o Offering a problem^solving orientation 

o Supporting coterminous planning districts 

o Maintaining a history of successful coordination 



TOiat is the most critical component of the effort toat leads to 
successful coordination? 



One major component is the malnstreaming of JTPA ellgibles, 
yet offering other services as the need arises. Other factors 
include making the federal program transparent to employers and 
the meeting of the performance standards by the schools' 79 
percent entered employment rate. 

Both agencies stress the commitment to cooperating in mutu-* 
ally agreeable solutions to any problems that might arise. This 
conutiitment , plus the fact that all of those involved in the proj- 
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act are Gonnected with the Private Industry Council ensure that 
failure to coordinate will be seen by all participants. The cost 
or coordination were seen as an investment to assist further 
efforts at successful Interactions between the two agencies. 

For furtlier InfoMatlon, contact j 



Dr. Karen McCloud, Principal 
Middlesex County Vocational School 
256 laston Avenue 
East Brunswick, NJ 08816 
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Name of Program Kauai Coimunity Collega and Service Delivery 

Area 

X^ocation Lihue , Hawaii 



DaBcription 

Under CITA^ Oahu was one prime sponsQr with the balance of 
stats being the other* Job training funotions :;ars organized from 
Honolulu. Undar JTPA, the PIC and tha mayor of Linua determined 
that sinoa JTPA was concerned with education and employment, it 
would be prudent to hava the coKununity college ba the grant 
raciplent for tha SDA* Tha Island of Kanai is a small SDA^ re- 
caiving a grant of just ovar one-^half million dollars, 

Tha SDA utilizes community collaga facilities for most train-- 
ing programs t The community collage also utilizas private sector 
work sit as for on^-the-job training as wall as for work axparience. 
Whan JTPA clients are on campus, tha clients are not differan-- 
tiated from faa--paying students. 

The SDA buses summer youth participants to the college for 
oaraar exploration and then shuttles tha "employees" to work sites 
for a 6-hour workday. The SDA usas collage studants for super- 
vision of students, Tha students abide by the work rules of other 
employees, axcapt for the 6-hour day. 



Strategies CTployad to produce effective coordination in this 
prograutt Includs the following s 

o Natworking and ragularly contacting principal actors 

o Displaying a willingnass to coordinate 

o Discussing plans with convargent agancies 

o Communicating through opan channels 

o Offering a problam-solving oriantatlon 

o Writing nonflnancial coordination agreemants 

o Fostaring ongoing intaragency committaas 

o Supporting coterminous planning districts 

o Understanding the convarging agency's legislation, 
sarvica role, or operating procaduras 

o Using the same occupational inforaation system for 
planning 



What is the most critical component of the effort that leads to 
succasaful coordination? j-eaas to 

Tha community college and the Private Industry Council are 
not concerned with getting credit for training and placing c?"nts 
and aflo?!.^ "^^^'""^ ""'^ "C°°?dination iles tSe 



pJSvidSrf regarding coordination between JTPA and VE service 

o According to a Kauai community college representative, "The 
fewer dollars you have the more you must coordinate It 
costs money to coordinate. You must spend money to get 
coordination and you do not have money unless you are 
attached to another agency" , 

For further information contact: 

David iha. Provost 
Kauai Community College 
3-1901 Kaumualil Hwy. 
Llhue, HA 96766 
(808) 245-8311 
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Name of ProgrMn Performance Based Contracts 



Location Ft . Lauderdale , Florida 

Description 



The Broward County School System has reached an understanding 
with the Broward County Implo^ent and Training Admlnietration 
(BETA)* Contracts for training will be performance based and the 
Ixecutive Director of the Broward County Employment and Training 
Administration supports the vocational system* The three adult 
vocational centers operated by the school system are open 70 hours 
each week for training BETA clients. 

The desire for perf orroance-based contracts meets the needs of 
both parties. Perforaance-based contracts are contracts for 
training individuals where payments are made when demonstratable 
objectives have been met (e.g., enrollment, attainment of educa- 
tional competency, completion of training, placement, retention in 
a position, attainment of a specific wage, and so forth). 
Performance based contracts are seen as making vocational 
education bridge the gap between theory and practice. The 
administrators for the school system use the performance-based 
contracts as a management tool to direct the allocation of 
resources within the vocational school system* 



Strategies employed te produce effective coordination in thi^ 
progrEm include the following s 

o Networking and regularly contacting principal actors 

o Displaying a willingness to coordinate 

o Discussing plans with convergent agencies 

o Communicating through open channels 

o Offering a problem^solving orientation 

o Writing nonfinancial coordination agreements 

o Supporting coterminous planning districts 

o Understanding the convergent agency's legislation, 
seri^ice role, or operating procedures 
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What is the most orltioal component of the effort that lead « 
EuceessfuX coordination? uxie errort tnat leads to 

by leIderShio^°SLl?S?f"^"^^ °? coordination involve a oommitment 

=, J credible conununication between the members of the 

two systems, and performance, i» uj. tne 

SvIt^^"^^* ^® changed to make tUm program more effec- 

T^ii* ^® ^ difference in the level of understanding between 

JTPA trainees and those trained under full vocational clurlel 
Proprietary schools teach their trainees the minimSm iSSel^of ' 
understanding of the competencies. Public-vocational scSoofs are 

cS^ete^.S^ i-\ fF^^ ^^^^^ ^ alnimum demonstrated ^ 
competence — higher than JTPA standards. 

The performance standards should have a longer term focus 
A person can be trained in an occupational area Ind an^mSJover 
can be found willing to employ that person. If time is Sot sSnt 
working on employabllity skills, the person might be termlnaSI 
from employment after 1 month of amployment. ISe syste^w!?! Low 
a positive outcome but the individual is not employil! 

There is a need for short-term training but serving the hard- 

ha;rtX\"^^'^" support services and stipends. So^l If the ^"^^ 

hard-to-serve are unable to spend 9-12 months in an occuoation-i 
training program leading to higher wages. cccapation^l 

For further information contact: 

Jim Notter 

Curriculum Specialist, JTPA 
701 South Andrews Avenue 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 
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Name of Progr^ Projeet A*H*E.A*D. 

Western Missauri Private Industry CounQil 

Location Sedalia, MissQuri 



DsacriptiDn 

Project ApH.E.AtD. (Adults Headed for Employment-^ Advance- 
ment, and Development) links services throughout the region by 
providing or coordination outreach, assessment, referral, and 
educational placement services to target populations of the Voca-» 
tional Education and Job Training Partnership Acts. Project 
A.H.E.A.D* also provides direct services to clients in career 
exploration and career decisionmaking* 

Project A*H.E.A.D* began when three vocational school direc- 
tors contacted the Private Industry Counoil to jointly meet needs 
that could not be met separately. Funds from the Perkins Act 
initially funded the project, but the participating agencies have 
continued the project without direct support from the Perkins 
Act. 



Strategies ^ployed to produce effective coordination in idiis 
program Include the following i 

o Joint membership on VE-JTPA councils 

o Networking and regularly contacting principal actors 

o Displaying a willingness to coordinate 

o Discussing plans with convergen.t agencies 

o Communicating through open channels 

o Offering a problem-solving orientation 

o Fostering ongoing interagency oommittees 

o Supporting coterainous planning^ districts 

o Maintaining a history of successful coordination 

o Understanding the convergent ag^ency's* legislation, 
service role, or operating proaedures 

o Using the same occupational inf orTtiation system for 
planning 



What is the most critical component of the effort that lead^ 
successful coordination? «.i.i-oirt x^at J.eaas to 



V The cornerstone of effective programs is to make sure that 
the program meets the needs of the participants and that the 
PJS^ ^?^P^"?^ • "®®ds and skills blend with employers • needs . Local 
officials have made great efforts to reduce unnecelsa?y ^ 
competition among area vocational schools and a community college 



For further information contact: 



Dr. Judy R, Kuhlman, Executive Director 
Western Missouri, PIC 
1600 Clarendon Road 
Sedalia, MO 65301 
(816) 827-3727 




Name of Program Pueblo County Job Training Administration 

Pueblo CoKmunity College 

Iiocation Pueblo, Colorado 



Description 

in the early 1980s, unemployment in Pueblo County was about 
22 percent. Industry layoffs had created over 5,000 dJJPlaced 
workers. To encourage economic development to deal with these 
problems, an Interagency team visits any company interested in 
Expanding or locating a manufacturing operation in the Pueblo 
area. The team from Pueblo consists of an assistant to the 
president of the Community College, the executive director of the 
Private Industry Council, and a representative from the State 
Economic Develolment Agency, Colorado First. Colorado First does 
not have JTPA style eligibility requirements for funding training 
programs, making this project very flexible and often enabling 
Pueblo to meet the needs of industry. 

Strategies ^ployed to produce effective coordination in «iis 
program include tt,e following; 

o Displaying a willingness to coordinate 

o Discussing plans with convergent agencies 

o Offering problem-solving orientation 

o Postering ongoing interagency committees 

o Supporting coterminous planning districts 

o Understanding the convergent agency's legislation, 
service role, or operating procedures 

o Using the same occupational information system for 
planning 



What le the most critical componant of the effort that leads to 
successful coordination? 

The most critical component of the coordination •ttovt is th 
communication between the three agency representatives. They 
obtain and utilize similar information and jointly develop train- 
ing projects. There are no surprises nor problems obtaining 
aplroval. The negotiators are enpowered to make commitments for 
their respective agencies. 



??oliSer2?^^°"" regarding coordination between JTPA and VE service 



Change JTPA guidelines in order to upgrade -he skin « 
presently employed persons in order II p^Jvent f caiLllophic 



For further informatiQn contact i 

Dr. Jerry Moorman 
Assistant to the President 
Pueblo Community College 
900 West Orman Avenue 
Pueblo^ CO 81004 
(303) 549--3200 

or 

J.R. Kent, Director 

??n^KT^ county Job Training Administrator 
72 0 North Mam Street, Suite 32 0 
Pueblo, CO 81003 
(303) 543-2951 
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Nama of Program T^QBT 

Looatlon King County, Washington 



DesGription 

Tha Allied Group for Implo^ent and Training (TARGIT) was 
formed by tha Washington Employment Saourity Dapmrtment, eavan 
community colleges, and two vocational-tachnical inBtltutas 
locatad in tha Saattla-King County region. TARGET was craatad 
after the employmant Security Department callad a maating of ^ 
community collegee to dlscuBB the poseibilitias of coordinating 
activitias \mder tha newly enacted Job Training Partnership Act, 
Each organization has strengths that, whan packagad togethar, 
could accomplish bettar, more efficient sa^ices than if offerad 
saparataly 6 

TARGET is a sal f -supporting ©rganization managad by tha 
spaclal pro j acts division of tha Employmant Security papartment to 
operata as a small service businass* Each manner of TARGET is 
involvad in a uni^e decision process to decida for which pro j acts 
TARGET will bid* Mambers detanaina the proposal forwarded to tha 
JTPA administrative entity by consansus group decisions. 



Strateglas ^ployed to produce eff active coordination in Uiis 
program inoluda the foil owing i 

o Natworking and ragularly contacting principal actors 

o Displaying a willingnass to coordinate 

o Communicating through open channels 

o Offaring a problem-solving orientation 

o Writing nonf inancial coordination agreements 

o Understanding tha convergant agency's legislation^ 
sarvice rola, or oparating procadures 



What is tha most critical component of ttim effort that leads to 
succassful coordination? 

Leadarship is nacessary for tha project to work. Each of the 
manners must have tha knowledge to bargain over se^icas and tha 
capability to commit their organization's resources* 



12^40 



For fiirther infonaation contacts 

Edward Cruver, Director 
TARSIT 

1601 2nd Avenue, 4th floor 
Ssattle, WA 98101 
(206) 464-6870 
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Name of Program South Jersey imployar^EduGation Consortium 
Iiocatlan Glassboro, New Jarsey 



Desarlptlon 

In the Bpring of 1984^ leaders from business, industry, and 
educational oommunities mat to discuss the intarlocking nature of 
the problams of changing tachnology, the lack of qualifiad appli- 
cants for job openings, the multiple requests to ser^^a on citizen 
advisory committaes, and tha lack of linkages between business and 
educational institutions. Initial meetings were infomal and 
unorganized discussions* As mei^ership grew, the meetings became 
more organized and directed to the solution of the problems 
identified, ^ 

The purposa of the employer^education consortium is to estab** 
lish appropriate linkages between business, industry, and educa- 
tion in order to assist and enhance the area's education and 
skills training system and address individual, community, and 
industrial needs in Southern New Jersey. 

The consortium was started with funds provided with JTPA 8 
percent funds and funds provided by the Department of Education* 
The program continues to be funded with 8 percent funds and SCoVE 
funds r The SCoVE funds are to elaborate on initiatives and 
methods to modernize vocational education and on the use of 
business concerns and labor organiEations. 



Strategies employed to produce effective coordination in this 
program include the following: 

o coamunicating through open channels 

o offering a problem-solving orientation 

o Fostering ongoing interagency committees 

o Understanding of convergent agency's legislation, 
service role, or operation procedures 

What is lAe moat critical component of the effort Uiat leads to 
successful ooordlnatlon? 

The most critical eomponent is the coitmitment of the leader- 
ship of the educational institutions, business, and industry to 
the process* It would not be possible within the time ooiraaitments 
of individuals who can direct the cooperation of their institu- 
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tlons to provide accurate and timely planning information «nrt i-n 
^."^^^ consortium goals. Another oritloll olSpSneil i; the 
funding provided by the Department of Labor and EdScationf 

tivl?^°"^^ f^^*^^^^ changed to make the program more effec- 



t^a+-«J^= S"*"-"'*^"*" effective if the adminis- 

«aS?lf«ff«°°''5>,-^^^?f.*®^^^^^ within the region Sou?d 

n«rj«i?5 • This critical component of the traininf community i 
not fully represented. The consortium is trying to market its 

tSlrris^rdlsLcSS?* °l oparations to the^dmlniStrators sf 
-Enare a disincentive for not partiQipatlng. 



For further informatian oontaeti 

Frank Galloway^ Ixacutlve Directer 

South Jarsay Employer^idueation Consortium 

Laural Hall 1 

Glasboro Stata Collaga 
Glasboro^ 08028 
(609) 863-S063 
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Name of Program Certified Nurse's Aide 

Whiteside Area Vocational Center 



Location Sterling^ Illinois 



Description 

The certified nurse's aide program is a cojnpetency=-based 
program offered to JTPA clients to meet state certification 
requirements for Nurse's Aide or Nurse's Assistant occupations. 

SDA counselors recruit clients for this high demand 
occupational area. The program is class sized ^ lasting 10--12 
weeks or 12 0 hours. Each program participant is offered 
instruction leading to a GED if the participant does not have 
one , 

Strategies employed to produce effective coordination in this 
program Include the following t 

o Networking and regularly contacting principal actors 
o Displaying a willingness to coordinate 
o Offering a problem solving orientation 

What is the most critical component of the effort that leads to 
successful coordination? 

The most critical component is an eKcsllent Instructor. 
Other components include the board of governors delegating the 
authority to commit resources for coordinated efforts. 

Recommendations regarding coordination between VE and JTPA service 
providers i 

Delegate the details of coordination to program operators 
with operating parameters. Operate during more convenient hours. 



For further information contact i 

Robert Gomsrud, Director 
Whiteside Area Vocational Center 
1608 Fifth Avenue 
Sterling^ IL 61081 
(815) 626-1001 
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